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PREFACE. 



A PREACHER who publishes his sermons is 
expected, and rightly expected, to give a reason 
for offering them to the world. Having been 
composed to be listened to once, they are 
presumably less adapted for reading than if 
they had been written for that purpose. 

Some preachers find a full justification in 
the knowledge that the appearance of their 
sermons is looked for by the reading public. 
The present volume has no such warrant ; had, 
indeed, no warrant, to begin with, save the 
earnest desire of the preacher to address him- 
self to a wider audience than he can reach 
from an Indian pulpit. He was encouraged 
to make the attempt by the kind words of 
the honoured friend who has accepted the 
dedication of the volume. He was allowed to 
submit two or three sermons to the judgment 
of the Dean of St. Paul's, and the Dean pro- 
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nounced in favour of their usefulness, should 
a publisher be found to undertake them. 

But in thinking over his reasons for publish- 
ing, he has found some farther encouragement 
in his relations with his original audience. 

Every preacher must owe much to his con- 
gregations, unless his own want of sympathy 
and humility make him incapable of learn- 
ing what they can teach him. And cultivated 
Indian congregations can teach their teachers 
a great deal. The one thing which they cannot 
away with is assumption, either moral or in- 
tellectual. Plain speaking they welcome and 
respect ; but it must be the plain speaking of 
sympathy, not that of assumed superiority. 
They will appreciate the best thoughts of the 
ablest men ; but any kind of intellectual affecta- 
tion will be seen through and resented on the 
instant. They will be generous in accepting 
as real the highest standard that one is capable 
of setting before them ; but every sentiment 
that does not come from the heart will be 
detected, and, being detected, will be despised. 
Lastly, if an Indian preacher would be listened 
to, he must see to it that he says what he 
has to say within certain well-defined limits. 
And even while he keeps within those limits 
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he must remember that there is no loom for 
superfluities. Lengthiness and padding" alike 
are instantly fatal to attention. 

But let a preacher aim steadily at four 
things, at sympathy, at directness, at reality, 
and at brevity, and he will find in an Indian 
congregation an audience delightfully respon- 
sive. If one does not learn much from such 
hearers it can be nobody's fault but his own. 
Should these Sermons prove useful to any one, 
it will be due to what the preacher has learnt 
from the congregation for which they were 
composed. God grant that they may not be 
wholly useless. 

Ahmednagar Districts, 

dth February t 1889. 
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WHAT IT IS TO BE WITH JESUS. 

Now when they saw the boldness of Peter and John, 
and perceived that they were unlearned and ignorant men, 
they marvelled, and they took knowledge of them that 
they had been with Jesus. — Acts iv. 13. 

You can picture the rough, common-looking 
fishermen before the court of lawyers and priests ; 
uncultured, in the presence of the learned ; 
prisoners, and at a prisoner's disadvantage in the 
face of constituted authority. And then picture 
the astonishment of the judges when it was 
found that they could not be put down. There 
was nothing of assumption about them, only a 
simple directness of appeal from the injunctions 
of earthly superiors to the commands of the 
Judge who is above, from the experiences of 
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2 WHAT IT IS TO BE WITH JESUS. 

every-day life to facts of a different order: 
Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you rather than unto God, judge 
ye. For our part, we cannot but speak the 
things which we have seen and heard." No 
wonder that such gentle assuredness raised a 
wonder in the minds of the court. 

For, prejudiced as the tribunal might be, they 
were too clear-sighted to suppose for a moment 
that it was matter of mere fanaticism or ob- 
stinacy. They did not admit the great facts 
which were the actual foundation of what as- 
tonished them, did not believe that the Teacher 
whom they had crucified had risen and ascended 
into Heaven. And yet the unwonted bearing of 
the prisoners required something to make it 
intelligible. They found it in one simple fact — 
the men had been with Jesus ; it was companion- 
ship with Him which had done it all. 

Yet why was it that being with Jesus should 
be so different from being with other men? 
How was it that the personality of the Teacher 
could so pass into the lives of His followers ; 
that His friends had become so pervaded with 
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WHAT IT IS TO BE WITH JESUS. 3 

His spirit, that all things were transfigured for 
them now ; that life seemed to them but one 
long opportunity for taking in and for impress- 
ing upon others what Jesus had been to them- 
selves ? 

If the disciples themselves had been asked 
what it was that had made converse with Jesus 
so wondrous a power in their lives, their answer 
would surely have been this : That it had come 
with growing knowledge of what He was, from 
what they had learnt about His character and 
His person from the study of His words and His 
acts ; that His character had grown on them by 
degrees, till all their ideals of holiness had been 
transformed and revolutionised by it ; that what- 
ever they had rightly thought before about 
goodness in the sight of God and man had been 
embodied in what they saw of their Master ; 
that everything which He did not exemplify had 
ceased, from the time that they knew Him, to 
form a part of their conception of goodness. 
Then miracle and teaching combined had made 
them recognise in the Person of their Master 

something more than a mere human perfection. 

B 2 
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4 WHAT IT IS TO BE WITH JESUS. 

Each glimpse of the awfulness of His sanctity 
had come to them with the shock of a revela- 
tion opening a door into the secrets of another 
world. And so they were led on to the intuition 
by which they had recognised Him as the Christy 
the Son of the living God. 

And now they were prepared to affirm that 
it was not only that they had been with Jesus, 
but that Jesus was with them here, and now ; 
that in the person of the Spirit whom He had 
sent, their Master, risen and ascended, was 
present to them more intimately than ever. 

Such, I think, would have been their own ex- 
planation of what had so puzzled their judges — 
that they had been with Jesus indeed, had known 
Him with an ever growing knowledge, as- 
Teacher, as Saviour, as God ; that they had so 
been with Jesus on earth, that He was with them* 
now, though in heaven ; that they habitually 
lived in His presence ; that there were times 
when they retired from the world to abide in 
that presence alone. 

For he who has been with the Lord Jesus 
has the secret of spiritual life ; he brings some- 
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WHAT IT IS TO BE WITH JESUS. 5 

thing from the shrine of that presence which 
marks him off from the rest of the world. 

We might all bear the marks of it if we 
would ; might all carry something about with us 
by which all who came near us should take 
notice that we, too, had been with Jesus. 

Let me go through a few stages of the 
process by which it might so surely be brought 
about that His likeness and the power which He 
bestows might be stamped on our characters and 
our lives. 

We may begin where the Apostles began, 
with knowledge of the character alone. That, 
seen as it is possible to see it if studied for its 
own sake in the Gospels, can do more for us 
than I can put into words, more than any one 
can realise or believe till he has learnt it by 
actual experience. 

It seems impossible, almost, at first sight, 
that to read the mere memoirs of a great charac- 
ter, and those memoirs as fragmentary as the 
Gospels, can convey anything of the same vivid 
power which contact with the living man might 
have brought with it. 
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6 WHAT IT IS TO BE WITH JESUS. 

If you ask me how reading about Jesus carr 
thus potently sway our inmost hearts, I can 
only say one thing in reply, and that is that 
experience will teach you. Take the four 
Gospels and give them a fair trial. You must 
take them and read them upon your knees. 
Superficial acquaintance with them will not do- 
it. The critical study of their text will not do- 
it. Take the scenes and try to live through 
them as matter of spiritual experience. Take 
the discourses and test yourself by them. Try 
to set side by side in fair contrast, yourself and 
Jesus'of Nazareth. Then see whether you rise 
from the contemplation exactly the same as 
before. 

If the trial has been a real and a fair one, you 
cannot but feel ashamed of what you are ; 
cannot help feeling some longing to be different. 
His tenderness. His purity. His sternness, the 
infinite pity of His spotless nature, as He looked 
down into depths of degradation, and saw there 
the possibility of better things — the thought of 
these must alter your standard as you look at 
yourself in their light. 
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WHAT IT IS TO BE WITH JESUS. 7 

But dissatisfaction with yourself is not the 
whole gain which will accrue to you from 
gazing into the unfathomable depths of the 
human character of Jesus. A longing, and 
something more than a longing in some degree 
to be what He was, must come to you as the 
result of the contemplation, if you do but give 
the merest fair play to the nobler part of your- 
self. 

For not the least marvellous feature of the 
character of Jesus of Nazareth is that, incom- 
parable, unapproachable though it be, it is yet 
capable of universal imitation. 

On the reason I will not now dwell ; but such 
is the unquestionable fact. Set the history of 
human goodness before you, and choose any 
other character that you will, and you shall find 
that to one it brings encouragement and the 
stimulus of a healthy example, while to another 
the contemplation of its virtues brings only 
despair of their attainment; and to a third it 
can make no appeal, because circumstances, or 
temperament, or both, are felt to make sympathy 
impossible. 
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8 WHAT IT IS TO BE WITH JESUS. 

With Jesus it is utterly different Men and 
women, children and adults, priests and lay- 
men, learned and uncultured, all persons in 
all ages of our era have found that He ap- 
pealed to their hearts, have longed to live by 
His example, have found fhat it was possible 
to them to do so. 

But, indeed, it is not only example which 
comes to us as we study the Gospels. Fix 
your gaze on the picture which they reveal, 
and you will find that it is more than a 
picture. 

The eyes that look out to your own from 
beneath that thorn-crowned brow — they are no 
portrait of one who lived once ; it is not across 
the waste of the centuries that they meet you 
with their unutterable love. Nor is this but 
an intensification of that sympathy which has 
power to bring before you the eyes that have 
looked love into your own, and which now look 
to you across the ocean or the grave. 

Look again. There is more in it than that. 
It is Himself that is so marvellously near you. 

That inadequacy which His example has 
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WHAT IT IS TO BE WITH JESUS. 9 

brought home to you, that unlikeness to Him 
which you are ashamed of, those blots in heart 
and life -which stand out as His light shines 
upon them — He sees them, He grieves over 
them ; that is why you have learnt to recognise 
them yourself. 

That feeble aspiration after good, so half- 
hearted, so hindered by evil — that, too, He is 
able to discern : nay, you owe it to Him that it 
is there. 

And when once you have made this a reality, 
it will be impossible that you should stop short 
and go no farther. A Friend who can be with 
you here, and now ; who has power to be more 
to your inner life than the dearest who are 
visibly with you ; One who can be to you more 
than an exemplar though He lived long cen- 
turies ago — such an One, you must recognise 
at once, can be no mere man like yourself, 
differing from you in nothing more essential 
than in the superiority of His character to your 
own. Can you stop short of acknowledging 
Him to be That which His followers have called 
Him in every age ? Can anything express 
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what He must be to you except the cry of His 
once doubting Apostle who hailed Him as " My 
Lord and my God " ? 

Believe me, it is the question of questions 
whether you are prepared to accord Him this 
tribute. Do not think that if you take Him as 
your pattern it makes no difference whether 
you worship Him or not. It is no mere 
matter of subscription to a creed, no point 
of philosophical opinion, which is in question 
between His worshippers and other men. The 
attitude of your whole moral being is what 
turns on the yielding or the withholding of 
the adoration which is due to the Lord Jesus. 
The difference comes simply to this — ^whether 
the life which we live upon earth is a natural 
or a supernatural life, whether we are limited 
in the possibilities of our being by the little 
powers which we brought into the world with 
us, and the opportunities which we have had 
of developing them, or whether we carry 
about with us at all times possibilities of an 
endless development which eternity alone can 
see perfected. "The life which I now live 
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in the flesh I live by the power of the Son of 
God who loved me and gave Himself for me" — 
such is the experience of the worshippers of 
Jesus, who throw themselves upon what He can 
do for them when they accept Him as their 
Lord and their God. The things which are 
impossible to flesh and blood become actual 
facts of their experience when Jesus, by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, lives in them and 
transforms them into His own likeness. 

Our Example, our Friend, our God ; our 
Example to bring home to us the possibilities 
which lie within the power of every one of us ;. 
our Friend to bring them within our reach 
instead of merely holding them out to us from, 
afar ; our God to make them actual fact by 
Himself living in us for their realisation — all 
this He is ready and more than ready to be to 
every hearer of the Gospel who wills to make 
his own, as a real experience, what it is to have 
been with Jesus. 

But perhaps it has never thus come home to 
you, and you are doubtful of its being all sober 
fact. It all sounds so like a figment of mere 
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fancy, so much what an imaginative tempera- 
ment might exalt into objective reality when it 
was but the baseless fabric of a vision. 

Again I do but ask you to try. To thousands 
of sensible men and women these things have 
been veritable realities. Take knowledge of 
them and you cannot but see that they, too, 
^*have been with Jesus," that He has been a 
power in their lives not simply as an Exemplar 
in the past, but as transforming them by His 
Spirit here and now. Throw yourself frankly 
upon it and try to live by it, and there is no 
fear that you will find it disappoint you. You, 
too, will make your own the great experience, 

I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.^^ 
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THE ANGER WHICH IS A VIRTUE 
AND THE ANGER WHICH IS A SIN. 



Be ye angry and sin not ; let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath ; neither give place to the devil. — 
Ephesians iv. 26, 27. 

I THINK it is almost startling to most of us 
to find anger thus inculcated as a virtue, with 
just the caution that it may lead us into sin. 
Our associations with anger are so painful : 
the raised voice, the flushed cheek, the bitter 
words, all that tells of inadequate self-control, 
of indignation disproportionate to the offence, 
of irritation against the person of the offender 
instead of calm disapproval of the offence — 
sad experience of ourselves and of other people 
make these things occur to our minds as our 
common associations with anger. And worse 
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14 THE ANGER WHICH IS A VIRTUE 

things than these manifestations are almost 
inseparable from our thoughts of it : some 
tendency to sullenness or vindictiveness, to 
uncharitable thoughts and bitter words, some 
dislike to meeting with the offender, some 
difficulty in being cordial when we do meet — 
these things are humiliating to us if we are 
conscientious, and unpleasant if we aim at a 
balanced mind ; and we all know how hardly 
they are avoided when once we have been 
roused into anger. 

And yet, here we have the Apostle inculcating 
it as part of the life of a Christian, that he is 
to be angry and sin not. 

A smaller man might have given us other 
counsel ; might have cautioned us not to be 
angry for fear we might fall into sin; 'might 
have said, if you must be angry, then be so with 
as little sin as may be ; might have treated 
anger as most of us treat it, as a sin which 
under some circumstances is excusable. But 
it was part of the large-heartedness of the 
Apostle, of that breadth of moral judgment 
of his which was as wide as human nature 
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AND THE ANGER WHICH IS A SIN. 15 

itself, to recognise in the impulse of anger 
the raw material of infinite nobility. 

He treats it as he treats every impulse which 
is implanted in our hearts by our Creator, as 
having taken an evil twist from the fall, but 
yet as being indifferent in itself, and taking 
all its moral character from the will. 

Just a word, then, on that underlying prin- 
ciple, before we treat of anger in particular. 
Every feeling which is natural to humanity is 
implanted by the Creator with a good object, is 
right when it attains to that object, is wrong just 
so far as it falls short of it ; and, being implanted 
with a good object, must never be thought of 
as sinful except when we ourselves misdirect it. 

The worst passions which disgrace human 
nature are right feelings which have been 
distorted into evil. With right objects they 
had become part of a noble character. It is 
the wrong objects to which they have been 
directed, the wrong excesses in which they 
have been indulged, the failure of our will 
to guide them straight or to retain them 
within proper bounds — it is these, not anything 
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in the mere passions, which constitute sins before 
God. To apply this to anger in particular — God 
intended us to be a restraint upon one another. 
The inveterate selfishness of our hearts leads 
us constantly to interfere with each other^s 
rights, or to neglect the correlative duties 
which those rights impose upon ourselves. 
And the principle of anger is implanted in 
us to give us a wholesome fear of one another. 
Since unselfishness does not restrain us when 
we are tempted to interfere with people's 
rights, since conscientiousness does not compel 
us when we are tempted to neglect our own 
duties, it is needful that we should each of 
us be aware that there is something which 
may flash out at us in a moment and make 
us sorry for our selfishness or our laziness. 

When St. Paul inculcates anger as a virtue, 
the anger which he has in his mind is that 
which makes wrong-doers afraid, which blazes 
out at them because they are wrong-doers, 
not simply because we are injured, but because 
that which injures us is wrong-doing. 

And this, I think, is something very different 
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from anger as we most of us display it. Nine 
times out of ten that people are angry there 
is no thought of the wrong-doing of the 
offender, but only of the fact that it annoys us. 

Perhaps we are but irritable and uncomfort- 
able, and there may be no wrong-doing at all. 
Perchance we so surround our own dignity with 
the figments of a morbid imagination, that we 
are ready to imagine an offence where right 
judgment would never have suspected one. 
But, granted that we have cause to be angry, 
still I fear that in the majority of cases it is 
not the wrong-doing that arouses us, but simply 
the injury that is inflicted on our interests, 
our dignity, or our comfort. 

This then is the first characteristic of the 
anger which is a virtue and not a sin. It must 
be directed against wrong-doing as such, and 
not against mere personal injury. 

And the second condition is this, that it 
must be restrained under the control of our 
better judgment. It must neither be dispro- 
portionate to the offence, nor must it get the 
better of our self-control. 

c 
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It must not be disproportionate to the offence. 
So natural is such disproportion, that God's law 
before the coming of Jesus Christ, was that 
you must not take more than an eye for an 
eye or a tooth for a tooth. When judged by 
the standard of the Gospel, the principle sounds 
horrible and vindictive. But it is true, as a 
great writer has taught us,* that it was all that 
people could understand to begin with. Leave 
men to their natural impulses, and they will 
take an eye or a tooth for a sharp word, and 
life itself for an eye or a tooth. To teach 
them the law of retaliation, of doing no more 
than was done to you, was an enormous ad- 
vance to be made in the attainment of true 
self-restraint. And short of such vindictive- 
ness as this, our self-control must not be lost 
in our angry moments. The passion must be 
used as a good servant; it must never get 
control of us as a master, or it will make us 
say and do what we shall be sorry for. 

And in following this thought into detail,, 

* Archbishop Trench, " St Augustine on the Sermon 
on the Mount," p. 216. 
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we cannot do better than expand the two pre- 
cepts which are given us by the Apostle : Let 
not the sun go down upon irritation on your 
part ; neither give place to the Devil/* They 
inculcate two forms of self-control which must 
characterise all righteous anger. 

Let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath ; " in other words, let anger do its work, 
and then let it be dismissed like a servant. 
As it is a passion which, in all but the very 
few, must involve perturbation of spirit, let 
the perturbation, which perhaps is inevitable, 
be at all events as short-lived as possible; 
and in any case, when night is coming on, 
the season which in the language he was using, 
was called Euphrone, the season of good 
thoughts, when the self-examination is made, 
and you call yourself to task about the day^s 
duties, then be sure that the soul which has 
been disturbed be recalled to its ordinary calm. 
A very complete self-control, if we think of 
it, is involved in fulfilling this precept For it 
means that the will has made use of the passion, 
and has not been in any way enslaved by it. 

c 2 
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I have known, I think, one man in my 
life who seemed to have attained this in per- 
fection, who could treat anger as an impulse 
to be made use of when it came to him 
naturally and freshly; who, without being a 
slave to it for an instant, could give it course 
till it had crushed the offender; who so used 
it just because people were wicked, and never 
because he had been injured ; and who, when 
his righteous indignation had cowed the evil- 
doer into submission, could dismiss it, and be, in 
an instant, as though he had never been aroused. 

St. Paul's second test of self-control is : " Do 
not give place to the Devil." Just observe the 
exact word which he uses ; not Satan, the adver- 
sary ; not the Evil One ; but, Diabolos, the 
Devil^ the slanderer. It is in that characteristic 
of the Evil One that we are to allow him no 
place in our angry feelings, for it is exactly 
in his character of false accuser that we so 
easily resemble him when we are angry. When 
any one has really offended us, then nothing 
is too bad to attribute to him ; we cannot credit 
him with any good thing ; cannot construe 
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his plainest actions aright. If we keep our- 
selves from slandering him in words, how con- 
stantly we wrong him in our thoughts! and 
if we attribute to him no evil, yet it is hard 
if we appreciate his good points. And so the 
Apostle enjoins us, if we wish to be angry 
without sinning, to test the self-control that 
we exercise, by trying if we can think of the 
offender without attributing evil to him wrongly. 

And this leads us to the great final test by 
which Christians should gauge their angry feel- 
ings. A thoroughly high standard of heathen 
morals might possibly so regulate anger as to 
conform to all the tests we have yet looked 
at. I will not say that it ever has done so, but 
still it is conceivable that it might. 

But if we can so regulate indignation as to 
discriminate with absolute justice between that 
in the offender which is evil, and that in which 
there is no case against him, this shows that we 
have advanced pretty far towards separating 
the sinner from the sin, towards directing our 
wrath against the evil, while we think with only 
love of the evil-doer. 
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And to do this is to be a Christian in- 
deed. For to do this is to base our rule 
of anger upon that which God Himself has 
adopted as He dealt with a sinful world in Jesus 
Christ. 

Let us look at it, then, as Christian men who 
hope everything from the mercy of our Father 
extended to ourselves in Jesus Christ. We have 
but just come out, the very best of us, from 
that chamber where the King upon His throne 
is sitting to take account with His servants, as 
Our Lord has described to us in the parable. 
Happy for us if our debt has been acknowledged, 
and, being acknowledged, has been remitted. 
And coming forth from that awful tribunal, still 
more awful for the goodness which has been 
shown us — " There is mercy with Thee," says the 
Psalmist, " therefore Thou shalt be feared" — com- 
ing forth from that awful tribunal, all a-tremble 
with the searchingness of the judgment, all 
aglow with the marvel of the mercy ; coming 
forth with the cancelling of the great debt, we 
encounter the indebted fellow-servant. Those 
hundred pence, we bethink us : they have never 
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been paid to this day. And in an instant, unless 
we are on our guard, all remembrance of the 
mercy to ourselves, all the tremulous thanks- 
giving of the great deliverance, all the thought 
of how the sternness of the Judge has given way 
to the love of the Father, all the tenderness of 
the joy of the absolved,, all the resolves of the 
penitent in his gratitude — they will melt away 
under the thought that we have been injured, 
that even now the wrong-doer may have the best 
of it. " Pay me that thou owest," we thunder 
out. Or if you will not pay by compensation, 
then give me out the value in punishment. I 
do well to be angry, we insist : it is a debt, I 
am but claiming my own. 

We do well to be angry, perhaps, but to be 
angry against what or against whom? Our 
Heavenly Father did well to be angry, but 
against what was His anger directed? The 
fact that you stand unscathed by His judg- 
ment is answer enough to that question. 
Retaining His abhorrence of evil. He yet has 
loved us who were given over to it. He has so 
abhorred evil, that nothing was too humble for 
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His Son to endure to set us free from it. And 
thus abhorring my sin, He loves me, who had 
identified myself with it. 

What am I, then, that I should dare to be 
angry against any whom my Father will for- 
give, against any who are redeemed by the 
same Saviour? 

To sum up : Be indignant if you will against 
everything that is mean, that is unjust, that 
does wrong to the helpless and poor, that 
neglects the plain duties of life. Be angry ; 
it is a virtue to be so ; the Apostle enjoins you 
to be angry. 

But, being angry, remember your own weak- 
ness. Remember that the feeling you are 
indulging is one which will carry you too far 
unless you are strictly upon your guard. 

If the sun is going down upon your anger, 
then ask yourself if your impulse is so mastered 
that it is possible for you to be angry without 
sinning. 

If your thoughts are running riot in your 
bosom, and you are attributing to him that 
has offended you bad motives or general 
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worthlessness, then ask whether, in the words 
of the Apostle, you are not "giving place to 
the slanderer/^ In either case, it is the sinner, 
not the sin, against which your indignation 
is directed, else you could not be brooding 
and vindictive, could not fail of self-control, 
and so of justice. And this, remember, is no 
matter for trifling. Your ultimate hopes of 
salvation depend on self-conquest, through 
Christ, over all that can make you unfor- 
giving. And even if you can so far overcome 
as just to save yourself from the doom of the 
implacable, yet surely you would not bring 
a cloud over the face that has beamed on 
you in forgiveness ; would not wish to be as 
little like Him as is compatible with be- 
longing to Him at all. Being one who has 
been greatly forgiven, you would not be one 
who loves little. 

When, therefore, you are angry against sin^ 
remember that Christ died for the sinner. So 
remembering, you will be self-controlled at the 
time, and will be forgiving and charitable 
afterwards. 
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THE CROSS OF THE CHRISTIAN 



MISSIONARY IN INDIA. 

See, I have this day set thee over the nations and over 
the kingdoms, to root out, and to pull down, and to 
•destroy, and to throw down, and to build, and to plant — 
yeremiah i. lo. 

At the culminating moment of the great 
struggle in which our Lord overthrew the 
Tempter, we are told that in a moment of time 
He was shown all the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them, and was told that by 
one act of apostasy He might enter into 
possession of them all. 

Another sight was at the same moment 
before His eyes as the illuminated gaze of His 
-spirit looked through the fair promises of the 
Tempter. Plain before Him there stretched 
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away into the future the Royal Road of the 
Cross. A kingdom — yes. He had come to be 
a King. But as the offered prospects were 
spread so temptingly before Him, His gaze 
rested on that awful throne of agony from 
which He was to reign crowned with thorns. 
And even now, as afterwards before Pilate, 
He was saying, as He viewed the kingdoms 
of the world : " But now is My kingdom not 
from hence.^^ 

And yet, since He was man like ourselves, 
the prospect which was spread before His eyes 
was one on which they well might have dwelt 
with a longing to appropriate it as His own. 
The whole world crushed into peace, because, 
within the pale of civilisation, there was none 
who could presume to move a finger against the 
absolute power of the Emperor ; this marvellous 
military despotism, reposing upon a fabric of law 
so perfectly scientific in its principles, that to 
this day it is the basis of jurisprudence for much 
of the civilised world ; the whole pervaded by 
that exquisite culture with which humanity had 
been enriched by peace, and accessible by means 
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of the language in which that culture had found 
its expression. 

All this was before Him on one side. On the 
other lay the Shadow of the Cross. Which 
prospect did it behove Him to choose : the easy 
possession as it appeared, of all that He had to- 
conquer for God, or the apparent failure of His 
mission, with the agony of martyrdom as its 
close ? 

The easy alternative was saddled with one 
condition, that He should turn His back upon 
Him who had sent Him, and should seek Him- 
self, not His Father in heaven. But we know 
how the answer was given, the unhesitating 
"get thee behind me/' 

And yet, as the tempting prospect was put 
by, the words spoken to the prophet of old 
must surely have rung in His ears: "See, I 
have this day set thee over the nations and 
over the kingdoms, to root out, and to pull 
down, and to destroy, and to throw down, 
and to build, and to plant." 

As Jeremiah was made to hear the crash 
of empires, of nationalities, of institutions. 
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toppling down before the word of the Lord, 
and yet had to receive the stern command: 
■**Thou shalt go to all that I shall send thee, 
and whatsoever I command thee thou shalt 
speak"; so the Lord, when the kingdoms of 
the world were thus offered as the price of 
apostasy, had before Him the ruin that would 
assail them if He refused thus to make them His 
own. That vast empire which was laid at His 
feet ; it was fated to crumble down into destruc- 
tion as soon as it had done its work for the 
Church of God. He could see then at work 
in its very vitals that horrible moral corrup- 
tion which was to end by making it a prey 
to the barbarians. Was it nothing in the eyes 
of His compassion to see all that glory of 
empire coming down into such utter destruc- 
tion i He must have thought how the morality 
of the Gospel might have been grafted on the 
civilisation of the empire ; how the regenerating 
power of His own teaching might have saved 
the mighty mass from corruption. And yet, 
if the opportunity had to be purchased at the 
expense of unfaithfulness to His mission, though 
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it presented itself as an opening for all use- 
fulness, it must be met with " get thee behind 
me. 

Let any one be called by the Master to 
engage in the mission work of the Church 
in India, and it is certain that no long time 
will elapse before he will have to hear the 
stern message which came to the child-prophet 
from the Lord. He had protested against the 
burden of prophecy being laid on his young 
shoulders so soon, in words which, in some 
form or another, must be wrung from the lips 
of every worker who realises the meaning of 
mission work : " Oh, Lord God, behold, I cannot 
speak, for I am a child/' And the answer 
came, stern and unbending, the command of 
the most high God: "See, I have this day 
set thee over the nations and over the kingdoms,, 
to root out, and to pull down, and to destroy, 
and to throw down, and to build, and to 
plant." Let a man who has had a few years' 
experience of the working of missions in India 
look out across the country as he knows it^ 
and ask what would be the effect if Christianity 
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became the religion of the people, and I think 
that the answer will come to him very much 
as it came to Jeremiah. He will recognise pluck- 
ing up and breaking down as the first effects 
which the Gospel would produce on the social 
life of the country where he is working. For 
he knows that he is face to face with a system 
which embraces every detail of life as part and 
parcel of religious observance. 

I took part the other day in a discussion on 
the admissibility in the life of native Chris- 
tians, of certain ceremonies used at weddings 
by Hindoos. My Lord/^ said a native clergy- 
man who was present, "if we are allowed ta 
do nothing as Christians which we associated 
with religion as Hindoos, we must not eat or 
drink, or draw our breath, for a Hindoo does 
each of those things as a directly religious 
act.'^ Nor is it only the all-pervadingness of 
the system which makes us feel, as we think of 
its dissolution, how vast the break-up must be. 
It is also that we learn to recognise in it the 
admixture of such wondrous moral power along 
with much that is so unspeakably revolting. 
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The very system which is responsible for the 
things of which some of us have heard with a 
shudder, can show fruits by which many Chris- 
tians are put to shame. Nor dare we say, as we 
might have been inclined to do at first, that it is 
in spite of, not because of, their religion, that we 
see in the life of Hindoos such virtues as the family 
affection which makes this country independent 
of a poor law, and the sobriety which makes it 
a pattern to Christian England. It is in spite 
of the defects of their religion, but itself is a 
part of their religion ; and it is only when caste 
has been broken down that we recognise the 
power of its rules to do, in externals at least, 
the same work which is effected for good Chris- 
tians by the inward discipline of conscientious- 
ness. I would not be understood for a mo- 
ment to mean that it comes to the same thing 
whether people are restrained from what is evil 
by the inward discipline of the Spirit or by the 
outward conventions of a caste. But I say that 
when caste has scaled off, and the man is free 
from the external constraint which had been 
exercised by the stringency of its rules, and we 
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then try to regulate his life by the power of the 
Holy Spirit within, we learn what a wonderful 
motive-power the external rule has supplied ; 
for we often learn how the character will col- 
lapse when that which held it up has been 
withdrawn. 

And when it has been brought home to us by 
experience how much may be entailed by this 
break-up, when we are marvelling in the blind- 
ness of our humanity, whether even the power 
of the Spirit as manifested in the Gospel of 
Christ, will be able to reconstruct out of the 
ruins a new fabric, moral and social, we still 
hear the same uncompromising command: 
See, I have this day set thee over the nations 
and over the kingdoms, to root up, and to throw 
down, and to destroy, and to pull down, and to 
build, and to plant/^ 

The solvent power of the Gospel must un- 
hesitatingly be put into operation. The task 
of building up the new structure will be seen 
to in the Lord's good time. He has set us to 
build and to plant, as well as to throw down 
and to root up ; and to faith the apparently 

D 
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impossible is none the less within the range of 
His power. 

But at present it must often be the case that 
sight can discern little of all this; that all 
except the breaking down and the plucking up 
must be left to be accepted on faith. 

And then every missionary knows how the 
voice of the Tempter comes in. 

The path of the true preacher of the Gospel 
is, like his Master's, the path of the Cross. 
Disappointments innumerable confront him. 
He knows that in the eyes of the Indian world 
he is regarded as a simple fanatic for perse- 
vering in a task which seems so hopeless ; that 
the bulk of professing Christians about him are 
indifferent, or worse than indifferent to the 
conversion of the heathen to Christ. So far as 
he is regarded as a philanthropist, so far as his 
work is educational or is confined to the relief 
of human suffering, so far, exactly, and no farther 
does society recognise it and believe in it. But 
inasmuch as he wouJd bring men to Christ, would 
fulfil his mission as a preacher of the Gospel, they 
disbelieve in him and look askance at his work. 
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First, then, there spreads out before his eyes 
the possibility of escaping from the Cross. Let 
him abandon his lofty vocation as a preacher 
of Jesus Christ and Him crucified ; let him only 
accept the lower standard of a philanthropist 
and a teacher of youth, and the offence of the 
Cross will cease. He will no longer be sneered 
at as a fanatic, no longer be disappointed as an 
evangelist. And then all the strong points of 
Hindooism begin to be spread out before his 
eyes. Let the people be left in the system 
which has taught them so much that is good. 
Let the higher morality of the Gospel be en- 
grafted on the virtues of heathenism, and then 
what may not be looked for in the way of an 
easy, peaceful triumph? All hindrances from 
prejudice will be avoided. The antiquated 
notion of conversion once fairly put out of the 
question, the reward of our liberality shall be 
that we shall figure as the moral benefactors of 
a people who could be elevated as Hindoos, 
though they resented ^ any attempt to make 
them Christians. 

M// these things will I give thee^ So sounds 
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the voice in our own ears, as in those of our 
Master of old. All these things — escape from 
the scandal of the Cross, acceptance in the eyes 
of the world, influence, easy self-pleasing, and, 
as it appears, great benefit to others. 

And the condition ? that, too, is the same : 
"7/* thou wilt fall down and worship meJ* The 
offer and the condition are the same : God for- 
bid tliat the answer should be different. God 
help us to be true to our Saviour, and to reply 
with : " Get thee behind meP 

To one who thus desires to be true, the offer 
of an escape from the Cross secures its own re- 
jection on the spot. If our work were not 
scouted by the world we should have cause 
to distrust it indeed. 

And as to the question of results, with that 
we have nothing to do. Our command is to 
preach Jesus Christ : all else is in higher Hands. 

We have, I say, to preach Jesus Christ. If it 
were matter of propagating a system, we might 
listen to some other suggestion, might pause 
and ask whether a system which is indigenous 
might not work better than one which is imported. 
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But it is a Person, not a system, thatwe preach. 
Ask us to substitute something else for our 
Master, and then you touch the apple of our eye. 

Tell us any other name under heaven whereby 
we can be saved from our sins, and then we 
will substitute for the Gospel any system which 
will commend itself to Hindoos. 

But while Jesus is to us and to all men a 
personal Saviour from sin, though we be set to 
pluck up and to throw down, we still will go 
to all to whom He sends us, and all that He 
puts in our mouths, by the help of the Lord we 
will preach. 
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And the lord commended the unjust steward because 
he had done wisely ; for the children of this world are in 
their generation, wiser than the children of light. And I 
say unto you, make to yourselves friends of the mammon 
of unrighteousness, that when ye fail they may receive 
you into everlasting habitations. — St, Luke xvi. 8, 9. 

The parable of which this is the application is 
one of the most difficult in the Gospels. 

A wasteful bailiff, on the point of being 
dismissed, is anxious about his living for the 
future, so he determines, before the fatal day, 
to bind his master's debtors to himself by 
engaging them in a fraud on the common 
enemy. Thus he secures an asylum for 
himself against the time when he shall be 
thrown upon the world. And we are told 
that his master commended him ; said, doubt- 
less, that he understood his own interests, 
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however he might have dealt with his employer's. 
Our Lord Himself points a moral by his astute- 
ness, bids us copy the effectiveness of the 
proceeding whatever we may think of its 
morality. Here is a man, He said in effect, 
who knew how to make the most of his 
opportunities. 

He handled the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, the money which so often leads men 
wrong, so as to secure himself a home and 
a welcome before he should be thrown upon 
the world. Quite true, the means were immoral, 
but nobody can gainsay their effectiveness. 
Quite true, the end was more than questionable, 
but, such as it was, he secured it. The means 
which he used unscrupulously, Christians are 
to employ conscientiously. The end which he 
gained in this world we are to aim at securing 
in the next. We are to see to it that we in our 
own way are as effective as he was in his. He 
used money unscrupulously to secure himself 
a welcome in this world. We must use it 
conscientiously and charitably, to secure our- 
selves a welcome in the next; must "make 
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friends to ourselves/' our Lord says, ^'by 
means of the mammon of unrighteousness, that 
when we fail," pass away from this world, 
those friends, made by means of our money, 
may be waiting to welcome us beyond the grave, 
" to receive us into everlasting habitations." 

I know well that the explanation which I 
have given you cannot claim any freedom from 
difficulties, but at least it is consistent with 
itself, and it points a moral, and that a very 
direct one. If I do not stop to justify it in 
detail, but ask you to accept it for the present 
as the basis of a practical lesson, I assure you 
that it has not been adopted except on a most 
careful summing up of the conclusions of trust- 
worthy commentators. 

The most obvious application of the parable 
is that which connects it with alms-giving ; I 
would lead you in quite another direction, to 
a subject too much needed, I am afraid. " Make 
to yourselves friends,*' said Jesus Christ, by 
means of the mammon of unrighteousness,'' use 
the money which leads people astray, so as to 
make friends and not enemies by means of it. 
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There is one way of using our money which 
is more effectual for making enemies than for 
making friends, and which, if it ever help us 
to make friends, will ally us with men of the 
wrong sort. And it is on this that I wish to 
speak to you this evening — on using money 
to add excitement to life by staking perhaps 
more than we can afford, on some chance 
which lies beyond our control ; on staking our 
money against our neighbour's in the hope 
that we may win his and keep our own — in a 
word, I am going to preach upon betting. 

I must begin then, by acknowledging the 
broad distinction which every man^s common- 
sense must have drawn between betting where 
the stakes are merely nominal, and betting for 
appreciable sums of money. I hold even the 
first to be undesirable, but I should prejudice 
you against all which is to follow, were I not to 
acknowledge at starting, that while high play is 
intensely objectionable, trifling stakes are at the 
worst undesirable. 

I only speak of such betting at all because its 
prevalence among right-minded men creates a 
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very palpable difficulty in condemning higher 
play as one ought. 

A young man says in perfect good faith that 
he cannot see that such play can hurt anybody, 
and that it would be presumptuous in him to 
condemn it, lest he should sit in judgment on 
better men than himself. And then he finds 
himself in a practical difficulty, because he 
cannot see where to make a distinction. He 
acquits the harmless, nominal stake for which 
estimable men often play. And then when he 
is face to face with real gamblers, with men who 
in the heartlessness of their selfishness would 
win the last coin in a man's purse, would drive 
him into selling his commission, or possibly into 
cheating his tradesmen, to pay what are called 
his debts of honour, then, I say, he is asked by 
acquaintances, or challenged by his own love of 
pleasure to prove that there is any distinction 
between this and mere nominal betting. 

I say, then, that all betting is undesirable. 
And in saying so, I will put the best case that 
can be imagined, so as to make certain that the 
question be fairly stated. A party of friends. 
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we will suppose, have sat down to play a game 
which is worth playing for its own sake. They 
know that they will all play it better if some 
trifle is staked upon the cards, just to secure 
that each is bound to his partner to beware of 
careless play. The stakes are fixed low to 
begin with, and the chances of the game are so 
even that probably, when they rise from the 
table, the sum which will change hands will be 
but nominal. Now you ask whether in such a 
case as this any fault can be found with what is 
done. You point, it may be, to the players. 
Not one of them has a stain upon his honour ; 
not one of them would do a heartless thing; 
you cannot think that they live for excitement 
to the prejudice of their duties in life. The sole 
meaning of the stakes for which they play is 
that they know they will play the better for 
having named them* 

Now I grant that it would be nothing but 
fanaticism to say that in itself this was sinful, or 
to dream of condemning it harshly. 

But I do say that for reasons which I shall 
show you, it were better that it should not be 
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done. I do say that though good men may do 
it, they would be better men still if they ab- 
stained from it. 

For if they abstained from it on principle, 
they never would blur the sharp line which holds 
back a weak man from his ruin. If they said 
that they would not stake pence lest by doing so 
they should lead others to stake notes, that they 
would not stake what they can afford lest they 
should lead others to stake what they have not 
got ; if they remembered that what is nominal to 
one man may be a real gain or loss to another^ 
they would be acting out the great Christian 
principle of casting no stumbling-blocks before 
the weak. For, if you look at it, it is literally true 
that it is impossible to distinguish in principle 
between playing for small stakes and for large 
ones. And, moreover, it is impossible in practice 
to say what are small and what are large. You 
may have two men in the same regiment or the 
same ship, of whom one serves Her Majesty for 
the pure honour of it, while the other is de- 
pendent on his pay. What to one is a nominal 
stake is a real loss or gain to the other. In offer- 
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ing counsel to a young man fresh to life, it were 
very easy to give the general advice to shun 
betting in every degree. It is far from easy to 
counsel him effectually if you are obliged by 
the practice of good men to advise him to avoid 
it in one form, while you admit that it may be 
nearly harmless in another. He turns to you 
again and again with the samTe question, not 
asked in mere carping — ^how is it that if betting 
is hurtful, some of the best men at my club do 
it habitually ? and if there is no harm in small 
stakes, then where is the line to be drawn? 
There is but one point at which it can be drawn 
effectually, the point which I have indicated 
already. True kindness and high Christian 
principle would draw it at abstaining altogether 
from what may be infinitely harmful. At the 
most it is but a pleasure to be sacrificed, a 
pleasure which begins and ends with itself, for 
which nobody was ever the better except by the 
mere enjoyment of the moment — and for that 
mere selfish enjoyment you risk leading men to 
their ruin. 

And now let us pass on from this subject to 
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that on which I chiefly wish to speak to you — 
high play and how we ought to regard it. And 
be it observed that in speaking of high play, I 
include all betting transactions in which ap- 
preciable sums may change hands. To stake a 
sum whose loss will inconvenience you, to stake 
a sum which will embarrass the loser if you 
happen to be on the right side — this to all 
intents and purposes is high play. 

And for any play which reaches this point, I 
say boldly that there is not a word to be said. 
It is wholly, it is irredeemably objectionable ; it 
requires to be ruthlessly kept down by the un- 
compromising disapproval of good people. 

We need but look at the motives which prompt 
it, to see that this is no exaggeration. Every 
person who bets for large sums, or for what are 
such in proportion to his means, must do so from 
one or both of two motives, each thoroughly 
objectionable itself, most pernicious when found 
in combination — the desire to win money from 
one's neighbours, and the desire to add excite- 
ment to life. 

The first count, then, to be brought against 
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high play is that it is the very incarnation of 
selfishness, and that selfishness of a specially 
low type. Its motive is to transfer a sum of 
money from another man's pocket to your own. 
You may use no means which are admitted to 
be dishonourable, but there the fact remains. 
It is his, and you mean to make it yours — a 
truly noble and unselfish intention if we looked 
no farther than this ! We shall have to look 
farther hereafter, but meanwhile, I confine 
myself to the mere selfishness. This intent to 
win other people's money begets a habit of 
inveterate selfishness, of total disregard for the 
good of others, of thinking for yourself as 
against them, which is subversive of all Christian 
principle. 

The rule for the Christian's life with his 
neighbours is to be : " Look not every man on 
his own things, but every man also on the things 
of others." The most honourable betting-man's 
rule is, and must be the exact opposite of all 
this. It must be — think, plan, scheme, do 
everything, in a word, except cheat, in the 
exclusive interests of self, and thereby to the 
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direct detriment of others. His gain is of 
necessity his neighbour's loss. Again I say, a 
worthy pursuit, if we declined to look farther 
than its selfishness ! 

But then we are obliged to look farther; to 
look, at least, at some kinds of betting from the 
point of view which Charles Kingsley put so 
strongly. This noble and generous intention of 
transferring your neighbour's money to your own 
pocket — may I ask how you intend to carry it 
out ? You mean to do it by giving or taking odds 
which he believes to lie in his favour, and which 
you have made out to be in yours. In other 
words, you intend to over-reach him by all means 
not absolutely dishonourable, to avail yourself of 
private information to which he has been carefully 
denied access, to outwit him by your own superior 
cleverness, to do all which can turn the odds 
in your own favour, while he still believes them 
to be in his. And the excuse you give for so 
acting is that he does the like by you, that it 
is a thoroughly understood thing on both sides. 
The excuse is worthy of the pursuit — it is 
allowable to come as near as you dare to dis- 
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honourable dealing yourself, because by thus 
tampering with what is questionable, you en- 
courage other people to do the same. 

For the next count which I bring against 
gambling is that it tends to the steady oblitera- 
tion of the distinction between honourable and 
dishonourable. The combination of greed and 
excitement of which its moral environment is 
made up tends constantly towards blunting the 
sense of honour. 

When we hear of what are known as "turf 
scandals,'^ we may none of us be bound to have 
an opinion upon the merits of the particular 
case. What concerns us as members of society, 
of a society which professes to be Christian, is 
that the relations of gentlemen with one another 
have reached a crisis which compels us to 
acknowledge that somewhere there has been a 
failure in straightforwardness. Why are these 
things a recurring source of scandal in con- 
nection with every kind of gambling ? Do we 
find in other walks of good society that we are 
called to take our choice between two gentle- 
men each of whom we had regarded as a man 
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of honour, and to know that if we elect to acquit 
one of them, we thereby elect to condemn the 
other of some act of which we thought he was 
incapable ? 

A pursuit which causes dilemmas such as 
these stands self-condemned of being hopelessly 
demoralising; of having a tendency, steady and 
powerful, to blunt the fine edge of a man's 
honour. 

And how, we may ask, could it be other- 
wise ? Low selfishness and morbid excitement 
— a bracing atmosphere for any man's morals ! 
But this is how the betting-man lives; these 
things are the very air that he breathes. 

The last charge to be brought against 
gambling is written in letters of blood on the 
history of race-courses and gaming-tables. It 
is that the excitement which it maintains is 
fatal to all noble and Christian living. I do not 
merely allude to the horrors which startle us 
now and then from our complacency, when our 
eye catches a paragraph in the newspapers with 
the heading: Another suicide at Monte Carlo" 
We all acknowledge that the play which led to 
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this carried terrible moral consequences in its 
train. But what I would have you think of at 
present, is the scarcely less terrible demoralisa- 
tion which stops short of such consequences as 
these. Where one victim was impelled to self- 
destruction, how many stopped short with mere 
ruin ? Where a loser resorted to suicide, were 
winners in no way demoralised ? 

To winners and to losers alike, all moral dis- 
tinctions become confused as the passion for 
excitement grows stronger. No tie, domestic 
or social, can stand against the wholesale 
deterioration which this terrible mental dram- 
drinking brings with it. 

I do not say but that the same may be 
the case where the field is the Stock Exchange, 
not the gaming-table. But tht one is the 
abuse of what is legitimate, the other begins 
and ends with what is evil. 

It is not likely that any gamblers have 
come to hear me. I have been addressing 
my remarks to two classes, to those who 
might be tempted to become gamblers, though 
as yet they have not been led away, or at least 
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not to gamble habitually; and to those who 
can contribute in their measure, as some present 
may contribute not a little, to the education of 
public opinion on this question. 

Is it your duty to society and to yourselves^ 
is it your duty to those for whom Christ died,^ 
to encourage or to discountenance a practice 
against which the charges are so grave and 
so undeniable ? 

You cannot hold that excitement, for its 
own sake, is a desirable atmosphere for men 
to live in ; nor that greed, with strong temp- 
tations to sharp practice, can promote the 
well-being of the community ; least of all that 
the combination of the two can be anything but 
a plague-spot in the midst of us. 

If you cannot but acknowledge that this 
is true, I would ask you to treat gamblers 
and gambling so as to show all the world 
what you think of them. 
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CONFLUENCE OF TWO ETERNITIES. 



I can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth 
me. — Philippians iv. 13. 

There are seasons when the word oppor- 
tunity" seems to acquire a new meaning for 
all of us ; when we take in what is equally 
true always, that each moment of our waking 
lives brings us something, our employment of 
which leaves us different for all future time. 

Such a season we are now passing through.* 
We may think of it, if we will, as a mere 
accident, a mere difference in the heading of 
our letters, that we have entered on a new 
year of our lives since we were last in our 
places for Sunday service. And in a sense I 

* Preached on the first Sunday in 1887. 
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allow that there is no difference between the 
midnight which struck last Friday and the 
striking of any other midnight, or of any 
other hour of our lives. It is true of every 
moment which passes over us exactly as much 
as of that one, that it marks what has been 
called by a great writer, "the confluence of 
two eternities ; " that what but one moment 
ago was a portion of the future for us to use 
has become a part of the irrevocable past, 
which we no longer have to use but to answer 
for. But, then, what is difficult to realise when 
we think of it in relation to two eternities 
becomes comparatively easy to grasp when 
we think of it in relation to two years. And 
so, since the good Providence of God has 
brought round one of those recurring reminders 
which bring home to us what we never can 
escape from, I invite you to dwell for a few 
minutes on the thought, ever new although so 
old, of how our characters are being formed for 
eternity by our use of every moment as it passes. 

The first thought which I would ask you 
to dwell upon is this — what we are at this 
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moment is the result of all that we have ever 
been at every moment of our past lives. 

Were there nothing else to make this a 
certainty, it would follow from the intimate 
relation which obtains between our bodily 
frame and the complex whole which we call 
our character. Every student of physiology 
will tell us that the condition of our every 
tissue to-day bears the traces, more or less 
perceptible, of everything that it has been^ 
called upon to go through from the moment 
when it came into being ; that the perfection 
or the imperfection of every function is affected 
by the prudence or imprudence with which we 
have regulated it from childhood. If it were 
true, then, for no other reason that your 
character was dependent to-day on all that 
you have been in the past, it would be proved 
by the single consideration that your move- 
ments are controlled by the same brain in com- 
munication with the same nerves and muscles. 

However firmly you may believe that your 
personality is something more than the mere 
sum total of your organism, it is impossible 
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not to believe that it is acted upon by your 
organism at every moment, that it depends 
upon the condition of that organism for the 
instrument through which it must act, for the 
"formula" through which it must express itself 

Very closely connected with this, so closely 
that it is only not identical, is the consideration 
of the ineradicable tendency for acts and for 
frames of mind to repeat themselves. In the 
midst of the jarring war of impulse we know 
that we have had it always in our power to 
exert the controlling force of our free will ; 
that we could throw ourselves on the side of 
right or wrong, and that according to our 
decision would be the issue. But each time 
that we brought the issue to a conclusion, 
we left ourselves different from what we had 
been : the impulse for which we had decided 
did not only remain master of the field as 
regarded the individual contest, it retained 
the prestige of its victory, or it accepted the 
consequence of its defeat to a degree which 
swayed the balance in future combats. 

And the mark of every one of those corn- 
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bats, of the victories which you assigned to 
good or evil, is upon you to make up the 
chequered whole which we speak of as your 
character to-day. Earnestness or indifference, 
wildness or self-control, sloth or energy, purity 
or its dread opposite, each of these as it 
characterises us now is the result of the in- 
numerable tiny touches which the action of 
the will in the past has laid upon the canvas 
of our inner being. 

I repeat it, then, our character at this 
moment is the result of all that we have 
made ourselves in the innumerable moments of 
our past lives. 

Our next thought is the complement of 
this : our future character will be the result 
of what it is still in our power to be now. 
We are now what we have made ourselves 
in the past. But the great factor in what 
we made ourselves in the past was not either 
impulse or circumstances ; it was the way in 
which we regulated our impulses, and the way 
in which we dealt with our circumstances. 
Our impulses furnished the raw material ; our 
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circumstances suggested the pattern ; but that 
which worked out the result was the action 
or the acquiescence of our free-will. And, 
however the material may have deteriorated 
under the treatment to which it may have 
been subjected, we still remain masters of our- 
selves to work it out into new designs in the 
future. Nay, however it may have been im- 
proved in the past by being always wrought 
up in the right way, it requires still to be so 
treated from hour to hour as to retain the 
right bias which has been given it. 

We are masters of ourselves at this moment, 
to give the bent to our character in the future, 
even although we may have acquiesced in times 
past in the tyranny of overmastering impulse. 
We must keep ourselves in hand for the future, 
however firmly we have dealt in the past with 
that which strove to master our will. Thank 
God, there can be no halting if the course 
is to be maintained in what is right, no 
possibility of saying in this world that the 
discipline is ever complete, that the victory 
is finally won, that the necessity for exertion 
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has ceased, that we may relax that striving 
against evil, that we may intermit that strain- 
ing after good, which alone give nobility 
to life. And, thank God yet more for this, 
there need be no despairing acquiescence in 
a slavery, how abject soever, to even the most 
overgrown impulses indulged into monstrosity 
by acquiescence. 

If we will to become superior to evil, the 
grace of God which arouses the desire will 
furnish also the power to give effect to it. 

But then, third, we must be in earnest in 
desiring it if we are truly to become master 
of ourselves ; we must be in earnest both in 
general and in detail. If we are not in earnest 
in the whole purpose by which we set ourselves 
to become what we aspire to, no languid, half- 
hearted wish for it will ever effect the result. 
So many people wish that they were different 
without advancing any farther, because to wish 
for a thing and steadfastly to purpose it are 
two quite different matters. We wish to live 
the life of the righteous as Balaam wished to 
die his death. 
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Or perhaps we do not wish to live it, for 
that would mean exertion and self-denial ; we 
rather perhaps wish that we did live it, or that 
there was something in us that would live it. 
And wishing such as this goes for nothing when 
it comes to the modification of a single habit, not 
to say to the alteration of a whole life. When 
you will it as you willed what you most longed 
for in the fiercest moment of any passion ; 
when you will it as you willed to escape at 
the moment when your life was in the greatest 
peril ; when you will it, as you will wish that 
you had willed it, should you finally learn 
that it is too late— when you do these, you 
will begin to attain it, because your heart 
will have been thrown into the endeavour. 

And what you will in a fervid intention, you 
must carry through in detailed strivings not 
less strenuous. There is no such thing as a real 
will to do right except so far as it asserts itself 
continually not in willing alone but in doing. 

" Ay, there's the rub ! " you will say. Yes, 
there indeed, my friend. Have you ever taken 
in the full energy of that tremendous expression 
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of St. Paul's when he speaks of his contest with 
his lower self? "I keep under my body and 
bring it into subjection" — so it runs in the 
authorised version. What he said when you 
turn to the original, was " I beat my body black* 
and blue, and lead it the life of a slave." When 
we take ourselves in hand in this style, then it 
is that victory smiles in front of us. 

It is worth while thus to take yourself in hand, 
for, fourth, you are forming yourself for eternity. 

People think much of where they are to be, 
when they speculate on the life beyond the grave. 
They harp constantly upon how God is to treat 
them, or of how they think He ought to treat 
them. Let us think now not of zvJtere we shall 
be, but simply about what we shall be ; not 
about how God will treat us, but about what 
we are making ourselves. 

For as certainly as there is a future life,, 
so surely are we training ourselves for it ; as 
certainly as it will be ordered by Almighty God,, 
so surely will His ordering of it be just what 
we ourselves have rendered possible. We con-^ 

* I Cor. ix. 27. vn-wTTiafo) ftou xh aoi>iia Koi dovXayayyo), 
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stitute our own condition : we are our own hell 
or our own heaven, and that eternally. The 
final state is but the ultimate development of 
all that we make ourselves here. Perdition is 
nothing else, when we come to look at it, than 
what is called in the grave speech of Scotland, 
a being eternally " left to ourselves." Salvation, 
if we look at it, is nothing else than being finally 
taken out of ourselves, and into the new self 
which is Christ. 

For to that, lastly, all else has been working 
up : our power to mould ourselves now is the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ through the 
efficacy of the Indwelling Spirit. 

Apart from this my words had been mere 
mockery. I am addressing some in whom the 
tyranny of evil habit, or the inveteracy of base 
acquiescence, or the ingrained inertness of long 
indifference had undone the very capacity for 
endeavour if the entering on it depended upon 
themselves. 

" Apart from Me ye can do nothing " — " I can 
do all things in Christ which strengtheneth me." 
There we have the two poles of the great anti- 
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thesis between which the life of Christians is 
lived. 

It is true of the strongest as of the weakest, 
of the most steadfast as well as of the most ener- 
vated, that apart from Christ we can do nothing. 
It is true of the weakest as of the strongest, 
of the prodigal after years of far wandering, as 
of the son who can say of himself that he has 
never transgressed the home commandments, 
that we "can do all things in Christ enabling 
us." Indeed, the paradox goes farther than that : 
not only are the weak strong in Him, they 
are strong through the very knowledge of their 
weakness, through the admission that they can 
do nothing of themselves. ** When I am weak, 
then I am strong," said the same writer who 
said that " in Christ enabling him " he could do 
all things. 

To come to Him with the acknowledgment 
of weakness is to have established a claim upon 
His strength. For nothing can exclude us from 
participation of it except to suppose that we 
can do without it. 

To that strength there are no impossibilities. 
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" I can do all things in Christ enabling me/^ 
Being at this moment the creature of my own 
past, bearing the scars of innumerable conflicts 
in which I may have been worsted by evil ; 
worse still, being unused to contest with it a 
mastery established by acquiescence, I may be 
made a new creature in Him, with new aims, 
new ideals, new hopes, hopes which carry their 
own realisation because they themselves are 
divine. Carrying about with me as part of my 
present being what I have been at every past 
moment, having a nature the continuity of 
whose existence gives me something of the 
eternity of God Himself — so that my past is in 
one sense not past but ever present, present not 
only to haunt me with memories but to live in 
the secret springs of my every action — I may 
yet become possessed of a new self to which old 
things shall have passed away, in which God 
shall make all things new. The present moment 
which, viewed in the light of nature, is but the 
goal, the summing-up of what preceded it, may 
become when grace shall work upon it, the 
point of departure for all that shall come after it. 
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The old scars, it is true, will be upon me; 
the old weaknesses will haunt and distress me 
Wherein a man hath sinned, therein shall he 
suffer," may be true with an appalling reality 
^ven in lives whose whole scope has been altered 
by the miracles of converting grace. But then, 
if God use but for chastisement the things which 
would have been for our condemnation, if He 
<lo but turn into bitterness what otherwise had 
been hideously sweet to us, then the ultimate 
miracle of His love as regards a sinner^s life in 
this world shall be that the very memories of 
his sins shall drive him closer to the side of his 
Saviour, that the consciousness of his clinging 
infirmity shall but make him the more humble 
believer. The thought of all that we have been 
the consciousness of all that we might be, shall 
but make the Grace of God more indispensable, 
:shall make it less possible to forsake Him and 
to abandon ourselves to that which we so loathe. 

Be it ours then, at the beginning of this New 
Year, to face fairly these two great truths, the 
truth of nature and the' truth of grace ; the truth 
-of nature that all that we have been lives in us 
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and makes our present self, the truth of grace 
that all that Christ is can become ours to form 
a new self within us. 

There is none of us that has not in his old 
self some presence from which he fain would 
escape, some deficiency which he fain would 
have supplied. There is only one escape from 
that presence, there is only one supply for that 
deficiency, the new creation vouchsafed to us in 
Christ Jesus, to be assimilated if as yet it be not 
there, to be developed if by His grace we have 
received it. 

^^Let us put off" then, with a new determina- 
tion, " the old man which is corrupt ; " let us put 
on, with a new energy of assimilation, " the new 
man which after God is created in righteousness 
and true holiness." 
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No man can say that Jesus is Lord but by the Holy 
Ghost. — I Corinthians xii. 3. 

A LIVING and adequate belief can never have 
been otherwise than difficult. To sustain the 
soul at the level of heavenly things, to endure 
as seeing Him who is invisible, to conquer 
the desire of present pleasure by grasping the 
reality of the Unseen — these are tasks which 
no assurance of faith can ever have rendered 
easy to the believer. Yet that faith is not 
worthy of the name which does not entail 
perseverance in such a course. If it be truly 
the evidence of things hoped for, the substantial 
realisation of things unseen, then it must lead 
us to act out the realisation, to aim at the ful- 
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filment of the hope. Such resistance to the 
tyranny of sense must always be difficult of 
attainment so long as the things that are eternal 
are unseen, and the things which pass away are 
before our eyes. We are apt to think that 
perhaps we should have found them easy had 
we lived in days when the acceptance of Chris- 
tianity came to people as a matter of course. 
The real difference between those days and our 
own does not lie in the presence of difficulties 
but in the point at which the difficulties come 
in. It may once have been easy to believe, in 
the sense in which those persons believe who 
acquiesce with a languid acceptance, in a system 
which for practical purposes never makes any 
demand upon their lives. It never was easy to 
have a faith, if by faith we mean an apprehen- 
sion of the Unseen which makes its claims upon 
conduct and upon heart more imperious than 
those of the visible. It was this faith that 
St. Paul had before him when he said that it 
was only by the assistance of the Holy Spirit 
that Jesus can be acknowledged as Lord. He 
was speaking of the higher conviction which 
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rises through intellectual persuasion to living in 
the faith of the Unseen. 

The attainment of such conviction, being 
always a supernatural process, requires super- 
natural assistance in one age as well as in 
another. And the difference, to repeat it again, 
between our own age and some which preceded 
it, lies in the point where that assistance has to 
come in rather than in the need of receiving it 
somewhere. When acceptance of Christianity 
in the abstract was expected of one as a matter 
of course, then the point where such assistance 
was required was the reduction of the belief to 
right practice. When such acceptance is no 
longer universal, then the point at which the 
assistance is required may be that of the accept- 
ance of Christianity as a system intellectually 
tenable. It is just there that, in an age like our 
own, the line of demarcation may come in to 
separate non-Christians from Christians, to 
mark off those who live for the world from 
those who try to live for God. 

And that such will be increasingly the case 
we all know that there is much reason to be- 
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lieve. Within the memory of the older among 
us, a great change in that very direction has 
been steadily and progressively at work. The 
half-hearted professors of Christianity have 
tended steadily to range themselves on the 
other side, among those who reject it intel- 
lectually. 

It may appear, then, that it would have 
been easier in other days to have acknowledged 
that Jesus is Lord, In reality it would have 
been just about as difficult as we find it in the 
present day ; for acknowledging Jesus as Lord 
means sustaining our daily conversation at the 
level of the unseen and the supernatural, and 
the bare acceptance of a traditional system 
leaves that task just as difficult as ever. Nay, 
it is perhaps easier to live up to our faith when 
we have had to fight our way to it and so to 
make it our own. But without pressing this 
point any farther let us assume that for us of 
the nineteenth century the acceptance of Chris- 
tian belief as a system intellectually tenable is 
the point at which, more than elsewhere, the 
dividing line is drawn ; and then, in the light 
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of that assumption, let us see how the words 
of St. Paul have a special application to our 
case, when he says that only by the assist- 
ance of the Holy Spirit can Jesus be acknow- 
ledged as Lord. 

How is it that the belief in revelation which 
once was a matter of course is a point at which 
now and among ourselves the great spiritual 
sifting seems to take place? I suppose it is 
that the range of the human mind is after all 
but a very limited range, and the more exten- 
sive our knowledge of the natural, the smaller 
is the field of our horizon which remains for 
the supernatural to occupy. And so with our 
farther insight into nature there has grown up a 
complete system of materialism which leaves no 
room for the belief in a God behind the working 
of the physical universe ; nay, which leaves no 
room for the human spirit itself when we have 
traced out the physical antecedents of the 
subtlest of our mental operations. An event 
which was set down by our fathers to the direct 
intervention of Providence we are able in the 
present day to follow out into a long sequence 
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of physical antecedents which have surely and 
inevitably led up to it, we can forecast the pro- 
bability of its recurrence and see what would 
hinder or promote it. God is placed so many 
stages farther back in the sequence of cause 
and effect; His place in the whole chain of 
causation is rendered so much less direct, as 
our short-sightedness thinks of directness, that 
we are in danger of losing sight of Him alto- 
gether as the originator and sustainer of the 
whole. 

Then the notion of poetical justice as regu- 
lating the disposition of events, though it is 
one against which we have been cautioned by 
the Lord Jesus Christ Himself, seems somehow 
more easily reconcilable with a moral order 
of things than the belief which is forced upon us 
now that the sequence of good and evil fortune, 
even in the instances which strike us most 
forcibly, is no proof that the prosperous are 
godly, or that the unfortunate have deserved to 
miss happiness. 

Another point which we must not underrate 
is that a faith which has once been called in 
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question has, by the very fact, lost half of its 
primA facie cogency. When once it has been 
breathed upon by doubt its character of inviol- 
ability has been lost, and that loss can never, 
never be recouped. A revelation, we all think 
at the first start, ought to carry its own evi- 
dence upon the face of it with a cogency sa 
absolutely irresistible that to be propounded 
should be all one with being accepted. And 
then we have to learn by degrees that in a 
world where it is part of our discipline that 
we should live not by sight but by faith, this 
character of irresistible cogency is just what we 
are not to expect ; we have to learn that it is of 
the essence of our discipline that we should 
accept upon its spiritual adequacy a system 
which, apart from that evidence, has no cre- 
dentials of absolute demonstration to make its 
acceptance irresistible. This lesson we are 
called upon to learn as an essential element 
of our probation, but all the same it is none the 
less true that that lesson derives its disciplinary 
power from the very fact -that this atmosphere 
of questioning makes acceptance a difficult 
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matter. It is less the individual difficulties 
than the fact that there are difficulties at all, 
which so staggers us when first it is realised. 

Then, when the surroundings of unquestion- 
ing acceptance, of traditional and unhesitating 
submission drop away from the revelation of 
the Gospel, it is then that it becomes appa- 
rent to us as an axiom that our belief in 
it as intellectually tenable depends upon the 
spiritual atmosphere through which we habitu- 
ally survey it. 

If the unseen is to be real to us at all it must 
be close beyond the closeness of the visible. It 
is only by living up to its demands that we can 
maintain it at the level of reality. If Jesus 
be not a living presence communed with in the 
stillness of the heart, then the tones which 
speak outwardly to the ears will assuredly be 
louder than His voice. If our Saviour lives for 
us but in books, then the obtrusive presences 
of sense must surely crowd Him out from our 
attention. They press with a jostling impor- 
tunity into the hearts that cherish Him most 
tenderly ; and, alas ! they have it all their own 
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way in those where He does not stand quite 
first Live in Him and do all things as in His 
presence, and faith will become naturalised in 
your heart. Not only in the sphere of outward 
service, but in the tenderness of a true inner 
life, in the noble aspirations of devotion, you 
must seek Him and live in His presence. Your 
happiness must derive its brightest hues from 
the shining of His face upon your joys; the 
<iark passages of your life in this world must 
leave something of tender recollection as times 
when His presence was your stay ; prayer must 
not be a duty alone but a hanging on the 
looks of a loved Master. Your loves must be 
loved in Him ; your very amusements must be 
•compatible with the remembrance of Him ; He 
must be the grand fact of all facts in the world 
around you and within you ; the end of your 
•duties, the sustainer of your infirmities, the 
lightener of your darkness, the hearer of your 
prayers. If in this way He be a reality to you, 
then the difficulty were not to believe. For 
Christianity, my friends, is a system which can 
only be understood from within, or rather it is 
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not so much a system, it is rather a Person ancf 
a life. Until you have entered into its realities ; 
till you have lived it, if we think of it as a life ; 
till you have loved it, if we think of it as a 
Person ; till then its evidences as a system must 
remain a sealed book to your understanding. 
The evidences are there plain enough, it is you< 
that want the faculty to apprehend them. And 
until it has been given you by God and received 
into your heart by pure faith, you must want it, 
whatever be your abilities. 

You may say: Does not this beg the ques- 
tion? Am I not called upon by this way of 
putting it to accept what has got to be proved, 
and then to find the arguments for proving it ? 

I allow that the process were inadmissible 
in dealing with any other subject. But then 
God is not any other subject, and is not 
to be apprehended like any other. It makes 
no difference to the apprehension of any 
other whether the reasoner be a sinner or 
a saint. Where the understanding alone is in 
question, the moral attitude of the soul is in-^ 
different. But where the subject is the Infinite 
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and the All Holy, and the reasoner is finite 
and sinful, there the province of the under- 
standing is only this — to apprehend the bare 
indications which are vouchsafed as material 
for faith. The abyss of the Divine Nature lies 
before us; we are to plunge ourselves into a 
spiritual communion with it, to drink it in 
at every pore of our being. And then, when 
we know where to look for it, the eye of the 
xmderstanding will perceive it. Until then, we 
go scanning the whole horizon, and declare that 
we cannot see it on any side ; while, all the 
while, it rolls up to our feet, and we have but 
to immerse ourselves in its depth. 

Augustine's is not the only spirit which has 
wearied itself over the insoluble paradox of 
the question, " Which comes first — to call upon 
God or to know Him ? " which has questioned 
how God can be called upon except He first 
be known ; and how, on the other hand, He 
can be known except He be called upon to 
reveal Himself. Nor, thank God, is Augustine's 
the only heart which has found the solution 
of the problem, insoluble by any process of 
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the intellect : ** the faith, O Lord, which Thou 
has given me, that calleth upon Thee." 

Do but live the Gospel perseveringly, and" 
then you shall understand the Gospel. Take 
the Lord to be your salvation, and then He 
will make Himself your light. 

And this, we are told in the text, can only- 
be the work of the Holy Ghost. Light comes 
to sinners by love, and love is the work of 
the Holy Ghost ; nay, love is the presence of 
the Holy Ghost shed abroad in the heart 
of man. You cannot call Jesus Lord except 
by God the Holy Ghost, because you cannot 
love Him aright save only as the Spirit makes^ 
you one with Him. He that is joined to the 
Lord is one spirit with Him ; and by the 
sympathy which comes from such unity, by 
the interchange of mutual endearment, does^ 
there pass between the soul and its Redeemer 
that intercourse wherein knowledge of Him is 
arrived at. 

Every soul which has lived for that union 
is a witness to the truth of what I say. It 
came to us by no merit of our own ; it abides 
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with us through no grasp of our own. It is 
the supernatural work of the Holy Spirit, sus- 
tained from hour to hour by His own grace. 
In this knowledge that we cannot retain Him 
except by the power of the Holy Ghost, the 
soul which lives only for Him finds all its 
assurance of safety. Without that, it might 
presume and be lost ; with that, it clings blindly 
and is safe. 

If once we were to cease to treat faith as 
a purely supernatural gift, we should run inta 
imminent danger of losing our faith altogether. 
For " no man can call Jesus " his " Lord except 
by " the power of " the Holy Ghost," because no 
man can keep Jesus in his heart save by being 
one spirit with Him. The only knowledge of 
Him which is independent of this is that in- 
dolent, nominal apprehension of Him which is 
not real knowledge of Him at all. To know 
Him in very deed to be Lord, we must know 
Him with the knowledge of the heart; and ta 
know Him with the knowledge of the heart, 
we must be united to Him by God the Holy 
Ghost 
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Because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the spirit of 
His Son into your hearts, crying, Abba Father. — Gala- 
Hans iv. 6. 

It must have struck you as I read out the text, 
that it contained a word which is foreign to the 
English language, that word Abba, by which we 
are told that the Spirit in our hearts addresses 
God. If you read the ver^e in the original 
Greek, you would find that it was equally 
foreign to that language. It -belongs to the 
vernacular Aramaic spoken in Palestine by the 
Jews of our Lord's day. Ho\^^ did St. Paul 
come to introduce this foreign word into the 
text of his letter to the Galatians ? It appears 

* Preached at St. Paul's on the 4th Sunday after Trinity, 
1888, and included in this volume at the kind request of 
the Very Rev. the Dean. 
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to me to have been a kind of household word " 
among the early followers of Jesus Christ. Just 
as you find in so nuny home circles that there 
are certain words peculiar to the family, words 
which have grown up, it may be, out of the 
stammering speech of the children as they called 
each other by pet names in the nursery; but 
words which, whatever be their origin, are mean- 
ingless to any one outside, but full of sweet, 
tender associations for those who belong to the 
charmed circle; so it seems that this term of 
endearment was a kind of family word within 
the circle of the followers of the Crucified. Nor 
is it difficult to see how it became such. At the 
darkest moment of His earthly existence, when 
our Lord had gone apart from His favoured 
followers, and was praying alone in His agony, 
they could hear, as they sat near Him in the 
garden, that He called on His Father in heaven 
by the sweet title, " Abba Father,'' dear Father. 
And so it passed into a household word among 
His brethren. And when the Apostle tells us, as 
Christians, that we may call Almighty God 
''Abba Father;" nay, that the Spirit in our 

G 
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persons so calls Him, the privilege which he 
holds out to us is just this : that in virtue of the 
sonship which belongs to us as members of God- 
made-man, we are entitled to approach our 
Heavenly Father with the very same term of 
endearment as rose naturally to the lips of His 
own Son when He prayed that the cup of 
anguish might pass from Him, so the will of His 
Father were still done. 

Let me draw out one or two simple lessons 
which come to us from this* thought of en- 
couragement. 

If the Spirit of God prays within us, and that 
in the very same endearing terms as were used 
by our Saviour Himself, then we need none of us 
hesitate to pray to God in words dictated by the 
sense of our own needs. Nay, if we are in 
earnest in our prayers, I think it is certain that 
we shall wish to put them up in words which 
come straight from our own hearts. We ought 
all to have forms of private prayer. But just as 
it was said by Dr. Pusey that every one who 
was very deeply in earnest would practically 
have his own set of questions by which to 
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-examine his own conscience, so I think all 
who are in earnest in prayer will find that 
no forms drawn up by others will satisfy all 
their own needs. Just in proportion as their 
needs are deeply felt, they will find that the 
words to express them must be furnished from 
within, at the moment. No one else has had 
exactly the same temptations presented in just 
the same form ; no one else has had exactly the 
same needs recurring in just the same combina- 
tions ; no one else has known just the same 
falls, had to use the same means of recovery ; 
no other soul of all the myriads in creation was 
called into being by God to fill just the same 
place in the world, with exactly the same charac- 
teristics ; and therefore no words of any one else, 
be he the holiest and the most sympathetic of 
mankind, can meet the exact requirements of 
your soul in its most intimate communion with 
God. ''Take with you words," then, of your 
own choosing, and be sure that what seems to 
you their inadequacy, is exactly what will plead 
for your requirements in the ears of your tender, 
loving Father. 

G 2 
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But many feel that they can do this in their 
own prayers, when they are alone, pouring out 
their own needs, who would hesitate, who would 
say that it was impossible to pray thus with 
other people. Yet I think we little know what 
we lose if we never pray together in our own 
words. A husband with his wife, a parent with 
a child, a friend with a friend, would find that 
nothing in the spiritual life was more real, more 
comforting, more capable of drawing out the 
deepest sympathies, than the simple expression 
of common wants in the words which the 
moment suggests. I yield to none in my 
attachment at public worship to the grand, dig- 
nified, liturgical worship handed down through 
generations of Church people. I yield to none 
in the firmness of my belief that a congrega- 
tion should not be left for its devotions to the 
capacities or to the changing moods of its 
minister. But a clergyman by the bedside of 
a sick person, a missioner consoling a penitent, 
any Christian holding intercourse with a brother 
about the deepest needs of the soul, must some- 
times have recourse, I am sure, to the expres- 
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sion of the needs of that brother in words 
taught (may we not believe?) by the Holy 
Spirit, to suit the special exigencies of each 
-case. 

And yet we see people perpetually hindered 
by a kind of shyness and self-consciousness from 
praying extemporaneously with one another I 
remember a very touching instance of the length 
to which such feeling can go, in the narrati^re of 
a simple-hearted sailor recording the incidents 
of a shipwreck. The survivors drifted for days 
in an open boat before they were picked up by 
a passing ship; and their penman, describing 
what they went through, said : " We took it by 
turns all the time to put up a rough kind of 
a prayer to God." The poor man had, perhaps, 
never in his life tried to pray in his own words 
before other people; and terrible as was the 
extremity of their need, he felt for himself and 
his comrades that the words in which those 
needs had been expressed were all unworthy 
of the Majesty of the Creator to whom they 
had turned in their distress — " a rough kind of 
a prayer," he called it, though it had been 
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wrung from him by the sense of impending 
death. And " rough " we must all have felt that 
our prayers were when we had not only the 
sense that it was the Almighty to whom we 
were putting them up in our own words, but 
that fellow-men were listening and trying to 
follow them if so be their own deep needs might 
be embodied in them. 

But, believe me, if the sense of their inade- 
quacy prevent us from praying in our own 
words at moments when hearts are opened to 
one another in a sense of common dependency 
and common love, the loss to ourselves and to 
our dear ones will be greater than I can very 
well express. 

But the difficulty that we have to contend 
with sometimes is not so much the inadequacy 
of our words as the failure to command any 
words at all. We kneel down, we clasp our 
hands, we shut our eyes, and there we remain 
before God, unable to find a single expression 
in which to express our necessities. And we 
are tempted to give up the endeavour, perhaps 
to be put off altogether from what seems so 
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unprofitable an exercise. Yet if we refuse to 
be thus diverted from our purpose, if we per- 
severe in the mere attitude of prayer, in the 
mere attempt to concentrate ourselves upon the 
effort, we may be sure that the attempt in itself, 
that the spreading out of our needs in that 
silence is itself a prayer to God — is marked, 
and heard, and answered through the pleading 
of the Spirit in our hearts. The "Abba Father" 
goes up from the Spirit, and mingles itself with 
the intercessions of Jesus, because we have had 
the will to pray although we have not been able 
to frame one petition. 

Let me tell you of a case which came before 
me, where a man prayed as good prayers as I 
ever heard of without being able to say one 
word. He was a godly private soldier, deter- 
mined to make a stand for Jesus Christ amidst 
the prevailing ungodliness of his barrack-room. 
He knew of only one way of doing it which 
would satisfy his lately aroused conscience — to 
kneel down and say his prayers before his com- 
rades as he went to bed each night. No sooner, 
he said, was he on his knees, in the early days 
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of his testimony, than a storm of oaths and 
blasphemy began to go up all around him. 
He was cursed, he was hooted, he was pelted ; 
and night after night while this went on, he 
would rise from his knees after a few minutes, 
unable to say in his inmost heart that he had 
uttered one word of prayer, that he had done 
anything but make a stand for the principle. 
Yet I think that many prayers which we should 
call eloquent were less real, less certain of being 
heard, than the prayers that this simple man 
prayed. The bending of his knees was a 
prayer ; the clasping of his hands was a prayer ; 
the shutting of his eyes was a prayer, although 
no one articulate word might be uttered. 
Surely here the Abba Father of the Spirit 
"cried mightily" to God in the heart of His 
child. 

There is a prayer well known to every one 
of us, the oldest form of which expressed this 
truth exactly. The ** Collect for Purity " in our 
Communion Office runs thus in the original 
Latin — is used thus in the Latin Church at 
this day: "Almighty God, unto whom all 
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hearts be open, and unto whom every desire 
^peaketh/' omnis voluntas loquitur. I am not 
sure that the change in the English version is 
in this case a change for the better. At any 
rate, let the older Latin form bear its testi- 
mony to us English Christians, that the honest 
<iesires of a child's heart can speak in the ears 
of his heavenly Father without his having found 
words to convey them ; that the Spirit can still 
<:ry Abba Father, though His teaching has 
not reached in our hearts the point at which 
we can put it into words. 

But, one will say, the hindrance to my 
prayers is often not so much want of words, 
as want even of the desire to find words ; I 
<:annot pray because I cannot long to pray. I 
know that prayer is essential to my soul, and, 
at bottom, I believe I am not indifferent, but 
all desire after intercourse with God seems 
sometimes to be dried up out of my spirit. 

For you, too, the pleading of the Spirit, 
the Abba Father uttered within you, will avail 
to plead with God, and in God's good time 
to teach you how to pray. You can at least 
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go SO far as to say that you wish that you 
did wish to pray. And that wish to wish to- 
do right, is enough for the Spirit of God ; for 
it is the evidence that the grace of your 
baptism, that the presence and pleading of 
the Spirit have not been completely driven 
away by any coldness, or carelessness, or sia 
by which your heart has been rendered unfit 
for Him. That God is in your thoughts at 
all, is sure evidence that you still have some 
title to be called a child of God. And if,, 
in any sense and in any degree, you can 
claim to be the child of God, you have 
exactly the same claim as the greatest saint 
upon the intercessory office of the Holy Spirit. 
It is simply as a child of God, adopted 
through Christ, and sanctified through the Holy 
Spirit, that the most saintly of the childrea 
of Adam has a right to draw near to the 
Throne, to claim the pleading of the Holy 
Spirit. And if you are a child of God, you 
have that title in yourself. You have but to- 
make the attempt; but to testify by an effort 
to pray that you are not indifferent to your 
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great privilege, and on the instant you enlist 
on your behalf the "unutterable groanings^' 
of the Holy Spirit whereby He pleads for 
you to God. And you are taught not only 
that He pleads for you, but that He pleads 
in you — pleads in your person. That effort 
by which I said but now that you enlisted 
His pleading on your behalf, is itself His 
work in you ; it was grace, not nature, that 
prayed. Once unite yourself with Him in 
that effort, once allow Him to agonise within 
you in an effort to reach out after God, and 
the lost power of desiring your God shall be 
brought back by His working within you. 

If you tried to take your part but now in 
the hymns in which we praised Almighty 
God, you must have found that your poor 
effort after a note acquired a power which 
you never knew to belong to it, because the 
air of the Cathedral around you was all vibrat- 
ing, and all vocal with song. And so it is with 
our poor efforts after prayer. The atmosphere 
around the Throne of Almighty God is all 
vibrating, and all vocal with prayer, with the 
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prayer of the Holy Spirit in God's children, 
with the intercessions of the Lamb upon the 
Throne, with the prayers which the Church 
Militant and the Church Expectant send up 
day and night to the Lord of all. Blend your 
voice, all unpractised though it be, with the 
intercessions of the Blessed Persons within the 
Godhead, and with the prayers of the redeemed 
and of the faithful, and you shall find that 
you too, in your own measure, shall learn to 
call God Abba Father. 
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STANDARD OF MORAL PROPORTION. 

What shall a man give in exchange for his soul ? — 
Matthew xvi. 26. 

In one of the most remarkable poems of our 
century, there is put into the mouth of a passing 
stranger a description of a supposed interview 
at Bethany with Lazarus, who had been raised 
from the dead. And the one thing which the 
half-sceptical stranger carries away as the final 
impression of his strange acquaintance, is, that 
the man has lost his sense of proportion between 
the g^eat and the little things of life ; that the 
things which seem trivial to other people have 
an inexplicable importance to him ; that the 
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issues on which others hang trembling, seem to 
him hardly worth a passing thought. 

The man is witless of the size, the sum, 

The value in proportion of all things, 

Or whether it be little or be much. 

Should his child sicken unto death, why look 

For scarce abatement of his cheerfulness 

Or pretermission of the daily craft ? 

While a word, gesture, glance from that same child 

At play or in the school, or laid asleep. 

Will startle him to an agony of fear. 

To the man who had seen within the veil, 
things here derived their only importance from 
their bearing on what shall be hereafter. 

I have known one or two people in my life — 
the late Dr. Pusey was one of them — to whom 
it seemed to have been granted, here and now, 
to take in all the bearings of things as though 
they, too, had seen for themselves ; as though 
God and the things of the other world were far 
more real, more truly present to their minds, 
than the surroundings and the experiences of 
the present. You felt when you came into their 
presence, that the relative values of all objects 
were settled in their estimation by a different 
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standard of proportion from that which obtained 
with other people, even with most of those who 
were deeply in earnest. Their one thought 
about anything which appealed to them was : 
what would be its ultimate bearing on the 
condition of souls before God ? You could not 
dazzle them with any results which might accrue 
to themselves or others here and now. They 
asked: "What difference will it make in the 
^reat Day?^^ Nothing seemed to them of 
minor importance if it had a bearing on the 
spiritual interests which they remembered were 
one day to be all in all. 

They were men, as it seemed, of one idea, and 
that idea was of what would please God, would 
make us what He would have us to eternity. 
Now it is true that the minds which are thus 
dominated by " Infinite, imminent eternity,^' 
may, in a sense, lack the instinct of proportion. 
But it is true in that sense alone in which " the 
-children of this world are'' often, 'Mn their 
generation, wiser than the children of light," 
namely, that the worldly-wise have a more 
adequate conception of how to bring themselves 
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to bear upon their contemporaries. It is not 
that the more illuminated souls overestimate 
the difference in importance between the claims 
of the seen and of the Unseen. But they fail to 
appreciate the utter blindness of the people with 
whom they come in daily contact. It is all so 
intensely real to themselves that they get the 
credit of being dreamy enthusiasts, for assuming 
that things need but be stated in the light in 
which they see them themselves, in order to be 
estimated aright by a world which, alas ! sees 
very differently. Throughout the poem which 
I quoted to begin with, there runs a vein of 
subtle " irony," of under-meaning made apparent 
to the reader, how the supposed madman with 
his tale of the other world, is the one being wha 
has attained to see all things in their proper and 
ultimate proportions. And do we not see the 
same vein of strange irony pervading the daily 
life which surrounds us — the only men to whom 
the things of the present world have been 
dwarfed into their proper unimportance, regarded 
as enthusiasts and dreamers, not because they 
are not infinitely clearer sighted than those who 
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are called practical men, but because they have 
become incapable of making allowances for the 
half-light in which other people live ? Yet all 
the while it is the shrewd, the so-called practical, 
whose wisdom is so utterly to seek. 

Now as one who is not too highly gifted to 
have kept touch with the common estimates 
around him ; as one who sees only too plainly 
the vast influence which the seen and the imme- 
diate can exercise on our sense of proportion ; as 
one to whom this world is very sweet, valued 
simply for the humour and the pathos which lie 
so close together in its intercourse ; as one whom 
the clinging arms of little children hold fast to 
the tender joys of earthly living, I would try 
and help you this evening, my friends, to redress 
some of the many false estimates which beset our 
conceptions of things. 

And first, of the exaggerated value which we 
attach to the esteem of our fellow-men as com- 
pared with our standing before God. I do not 
speak of any cringing to society, of the dirty 
ways and the degrading compliances by which 
people ingratiate themselves with social leaders. 

H 
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I speak of that which is healthy in itself if only 
it be tempered by higher thoughts, of our desire 
to stand well with those about us, to be accept- 
able, to be liked, to be treated kindly. All these 
things make a very real difference not only to 
our comfort but to our self-respect. They are 
mixed up very intimately indeed with our use 
of our social opportunities, with filling our place 
in the world as we feel that it ought to be 
filled. 

Yet how exaggerated is the room which they 
occupy in the endeavours and the aspirations of 
most of us ! When a stand has to be made in 
society for what we know to be a matter of 
principle ; when we know that disapproval should 
be shown of what lowers the tone of those 
about us ; when a lead has to be taken in what 
is good, to the disregard of that which is merely 
popular ; then sometimes one has to ask with 
surprise whether there is no one who can rise to 
the point of view which regards simply what 
is pleasing to God, what is dictated by the 
highest considerations, what will tell as a spiri- 
tual power. " It would be too marked," we all 
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say : " people would stare ; " they would think 
that we were setting up a standard which would 
condemn better Christians than ourselves. 

Now, after all, does it matter so very much 
whether we have conformed with a scrupulous 
exactness to the conventionalities of the people 
arounU us ? Suppose it were actually to ensue 
that people thought twice before they bowed to 
us in the street. Suppose we found that because 
we had done what was right the little groups 
in some drawing-room full of people closed 
together, instead of genially opening out, when 
it was seen that we intended to draw near. We 
ought to ask, under such circumstances, no 
doubt, how far our want of taste or of common- 
sense may have caused that our good should 
be evil spoken of. We ought earnestly to 
endeavour for the future so to act as to make 
our principles acceptable. But could we really 
feel a regret or a misgiving for having fearlessly 
chosen what was right.? Not, I think, if we 
are bearing in mind that it matters more how 
we stand before God than how acceptable we 
are to our fellow-men. 

H 2 
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When " the naked soul stands shivering before 
its Judge/^ there will be little thought how its 
acts or its abstentions commend themselves to 
society in the world. It will matter very much 
to us in that day whether we have helped to 
be the salt of the world, to preserve the stagnant 
waters of social feeling from growing putrid 
with the corruptions of a false standard. It 
will make a diflference to our standing in God's 
kingdom, to say nothing of its affecting our 
right to enter it, whether our influence on the 
people about us has been one of elevation or of 
depression, whether our righteousness has or 
has not ''exceeded the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees ; " whether we have made 
the awfulness of goodness to be felt, or have 
conformed to low conventional standards ; 
whether we have broken the least of God's 
commandments, and by our practice taught 
others to break it. Apart from this, we shall care 
very little how far we have been popular or the 
opposite. Did we please men ? — we shall only 
ask this in so far as by pleasing them we could 
make them better. Did we please God ? — will 
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be the question of questions, alone worth 
asking or answering. . 

Let me go on to another false estimate, 
another blank in our sense of proportion — our 
valuation of enjoyment in life in comparison 
with preparedness for death. We have heard^ 
it may be, of a man who was showing his new 
house to a visitor. The host was a very tall 
man, and it struck him that his guest looked 
very closely at the size and conformation of his 
staircase. 

"What are you looking at so attentively.?^' 
he asked. 

" I was just wondering," was the reply of the 
visitor, whether it was wide enough for 
bringing down your coffin." 

Is it not true that we all think of this world 
very much as that man thought of his new 
house — much more as a place to live in than 
as a place to die in ? And yet it may be that 
the latter estimate were worth, at any rate, a 
place beside the other. For things may present 
themselves very differently when we look back 
at them from that supreme moment. Or, at any 
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rate, if they do not look different, their true pro- 
portions will matter more to us than we think 
for. Enjoyment will be valuable to us then 
exactly as it has conduced to something higher. 

For in what lies the true value of enjoy- 
ment? Is it not simply in the zest which it 
gives to the due performance of that which is 
required of us by our duties to God and to our 
fellows ? And if we think of it in any other 
light, are we not in danger of forgetting alto- 
gether the true value and proportion of things ? 
If we pursue it for its own sake alone, we rate 
the bloom upon the surface of the fruit more 
highly than its power to sustain life. To do 
all that is given us to do as well as we can 
possibly do it; to bring all that we have 
done otherwise than this to be cleansed in the 
precious Blood that was shed for us ; to offer all 
that we have feebly done aright to be accepted 
through the merits of our Saviour — is not this 
the great work of every life, to the making or 
the marring of which all minor considerations 
do but tend? And what will it matter when 
we come to the end, except that we should be 
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able to say truly that these are the things for 
which we lived ? 

But you will ask, has enjoyment, then, no 
place ? Is it a matter of no importance what- 
ever whether our course through the years that 
we spend here has been run with any pleasure 
or not? It has a place, and a place of great 
importance ; but that place is somewhat dif- 
ferent, I think, from what most of us are 
disposed to assign to it. It has a place, else 
our craving to attain to it had been implanted 
in vain by the All-wise. But what makes the 
whole difference is this — whether we think of it 
as an end in itself, or whether we treat it as a 
means, a condition, for the attainment of other 
ends which lie beyond it. It is the conversion 
of means into ends, of mere conditions into sub- 
stantive objects, which mars half the lives that 
I know. And this is what we do every day if 
we live for enjoyment for its own sake. The 
desire for enjoyment is implanted that the 
things which are worth pursuing for their own 
sake may be carried out with the greater per- 
fection. Enjoyment is the result of a perfect 
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harmony between our powers and the objects 
of their exercise. It is held out as an induce- 
ment to our weakness to arouse itself and aim 
at perfection. And it matters very much 
whether we enjoy ourselves ; because so far as 
we are attaining to perfection in each act which 
is really worth doing, so far will enjoyment 
result from it. It matters very much whether 
we enjoy ourselves ; because the enjoyment 
which comes in recreation is what braces us to 
exert ourselves afresh. But enjoyment as the 
crown of perfection is one thing, and enjoy- 
ment as the end of existence is another ; 
enjoyment pursued as a recreation to fit us for 
serious employment is different from amuse- 
ment and its enjoyment as the be-all and the 
end-all of life. And what will matter when we 
give in our account is how far the capacity for 
enjoyment has been used to keep our powers at 
their highest level. What we have enjoyed for 
the sake of enjoying it, will then be of infinitesi- 
mal importance; while it will matter quite 
infinitely to us to be able to answer well for our 
opportunities. 
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The enjoyment which shall have conduced 
to this end will then be gain, and gain of the 
highest kind ; of all other enjoyment what- 
soever we shall make but very little account. 

And do not all the really highest enjoy- 
ments tell on every part of our character, for 
expansion, for deepening, nay, for chastening ? 
What is there which is really worth enjoying 
in nature, in literature, in art, in social life, 
or in legitimate amusement, which does not 
leave us larger and stronger, more capable of 
doing our duty, more able to sympathise with 
all humanity? If we correct our conceptions 
of enjoyment so as only to care very deeply 
about those pleasures which conduce to such 
ends, we shall find them fall naturally into 
line with all that is noblest in our lives ^; we 
shall value them, not simply for their own 
sakes, but for all that they are capable of 
making us. Taken thus, there is no opposition 
between the claims of enjoyment and of duty, 
between enjoyment and preparedness for death. 
Such enjoyment will conduce to that pre- 
paredness, for it tells with an intense degree 
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of power on our approximation to the ideal set 
before us. ^ 

Very poor, very halting, alas! must such 
approximation ever be ; all marred, and blurred, 
and distorted by wilfulness, and carelessness, 
and sin. But still, if it be the Christ who is 
within us, struggling forth to express Himself 
in our lives ; if it be the working of God the 
Holy Ghost, transforming the waywardness of 
nature into subjection to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ ; if the work of nature have been cleansed 
and forgiven ; if the work of grace be present 
and progressive, then there is true preparedness 
for death, through the merits of Him who died 
for us. 

May we be enabled so to live for this ideal, 
that all else may be trifling compared with it ; 
that compared with being pleasing to God we 
may reck little of being esteemed among men ; 
that we may think of all enjoyment in life 
just according as it promotes, 6x as it hinders, 
the consummation of preparedness for death. 
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Owe no man anything, but to love one another. — 
Romans xiii. 8. 

The obligations incumbent upon a Christian 
arrange themselves here under two groups* 
First come those which can be marked off with 
rule, and line ; those enumerated in the verses 
which precede; the debts which we owe to 
those around us, whether those which can be 
discharged in hard cash, or our debts to a 
man's person and reputation, to his social or 
his official position. It is this class which 
is kept prominently in view throughout the 
practical exhortations of the passage. Yet the 
Apostle feels, as every teacher must feel who 
speaks to his fellow-men in Christ's name, 
that when he has exhorted them to acquit 
themselves towards their neighbours of every- 
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thing which can be claimed as of right, there 
remains a still higher obligation, of which we 
are never to supp6se that we can be quit A 
heathen must render people their dues so far 
as they can be brought home to him as debts. 
A Christian owes another grand debt, of which 
he never can be permanently acquitted so long 
as there are souls for whom Christ died ; a debt, 
the payment of which does not leave us less 
indebted than before; a debt, the payment of 
which blesses giver and receiver alike — the 
debt of love to all men. It was impossible, I 
say, for a Christian teacher to exhort people 
to discharge their obligations without reminding 
them that actual obligation, or what the world 
takes count of as such, forms, perhaps, the 
smallest portion of what Christians owe to 
their fellows. Redeemed by the sacrifice of 
the Cross, discharged of the one crushing debt 
which they never could pay to their God, they 
are bound to do all that they can to repay 
to those whom God loves the obligation which 
forgiveness imposes. Made members of the 
deified Humanity which embraces the whole 
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world in its kinship, they are pledged to an 
universal affection as wide as that of their 
Master. 

Still the Apostle recognises distinctly that 
there are duties, the nature of whose obligation 
is narrower and more specific than this ; that 
there are debts to be discharged by every one 
of us which are not left merely to be dealt 
with by the charity which includes all men 
in its scope. And of these he distinctly lays 
down that we are to discharge ourselves of 
them as obligations : " Render therefore to all 
their dues." " Owe no man anything." To one 
of these more specific obligations, to the one 
of them which we specially associate with the 
word which is applied to them all, let our 
thoughts be directed for a little. ^'Owe no 
man anythingy^ says the Apostle. Least of 
all, then, ought we to owe money to any one 
without knowing how we are to pay it. 

Indebtedness is of more than one kind. 
There are debts incurred in the course of 
business, and there are debts incurred in social 
life. It is of the latter kind alone that I 
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am going to speak. Commercial honesty and 
dishonesty would furnish matter for a separate 
discourse, nor have I the technical knowledge 
to enable me to deliver myself on such a 
subject. I speak then of the debts which 
may be contracted over our personal or our 
family expenditure. 

And here, again, there is one class of debts 
which I wish to dismiss to begin with. There 
are embarrassments entailing no culpability 
because they have been absolutely inevitable. 
They may have been contracted through the 
dishonesty of others, so that the debtor is only 
to blame for having trusted people too indis- 
criminately ; or they may have arisen through 
sudden illness in a family, when perhaps the 
ordinary income had been barely sufficient for 
daily needs; or it sometimes happens that a 
servant of Government is moved from one 
station to another, when perhaps he has hardly 
recovered himself after the expenses which 
attended former transfers. 

If such debts need not have been incurred 
but for previous improvidence or mismanage- 
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ment, then of course people are responsible 
for them just as far as it was in their power 
to have done better. But there are debts^ 
as the strictest must acknowledge, which no 
forethought could possibly have averted. Let 
such be held excluded, to begin with, from 
all that I think it necessary to say about the 
moral culpability of indebtedness. But let 
me make one remark in dismissing them — that 
debts which have been honestly contracted may 
be very dishonestly acquiesced in ; that to grow 
accustomed to owing money to any one is 
something very fatal to a high standard ; that 
unless we are denying ourselves rigidly to 
pay off the most innocent of debts, they will 
induce a sad habit of degeneracy which may 
be fatal to all conscientiousness. A man who 
can enjoy life while he owes money is a 
man who has degenerated through his mis- 
fortunes. 

But putting inevitable embarrassments on 
one side, and confining ourselves to those which 
are culpable, I propose to approach the subject 
as follows. We will look first at the causes 
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of debt, and the means of avoiding embarrass- 
ment. We will glance next at the consequences 
which follow it, and the contrast between in- 
debtedness and freedom. I think that when 
these have been drawn out, there will be no 
need of any further appeal to induce you to 
recognise its disgracefulness : we can none 
of us have anything to urge for that which 
has so pitiful an origin, and which leads to 
results so contemptible. And let me say about 
all which is to follow that it is to no mere 
worldly prudence that I appeal. I speak of 
the moral and spiritual disasters which are 
inseparable from recklessness about money. 

The causes of culpable indebtedness are, I 
suppose, roughly speaking, three in number — 
carelessness, self-indulgence, and ostentation. 
And the means of avoiding it correspond to 
them — forethought, self-denial, and simplicity. 
But perhaps the most fatal cause of all is a 
weakness which includes those three faults, 
•with a dash of moral cowardice superadded — 
mere unwillingness to be different from other 
people. 
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People think that a certain style of living 
is expected in the circle in which they move, 
and in that style, accordingly, they live, though 
they know that they cannot afford it. This 
appears to be nothing but a weakness, yet 
it is a weakness which, fairly looked into, com- 
bines all the three faults which I have mentioned. 
They are too improvident to calculate properly 
what they can and what they cannot afford ; 
too self-indulgent ta encounter the unpleasant- 
ness of foregoing what is temptingly spread 
before them ; too ostentatious in their notions 
of "correctness^' to omit what they think is 
expected by the hollow conventionalities of 
society. And altogether they lack the moral 
courage to make a stand and take a line of 
their own. The result is unpaid bills and* 
inability to look their tradesmen in the face; 
or, worse still, a debt to a money-lender and 
their income encumbered for life. The cure 
for this culpable weakness is to be found in 
cultivating three virtues essential to all manli- 
ness of character. We must have the fore- 
thought to calculate exactly what we can and 
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what we cannot afford ; we must have the 
sternness to forego altogether indulgences which 
we have found that we cannot pay for ; we 
must be simple enough to care more for what 
is right than for holding our own in society. 

A word first, then, about carelessness and want 
of forethought. It is surely a most unworthy 
way of living to go on from day to day at hap- 
hazard, without ever taking the trouble to ask 
ourselves how far our monthly income will go ; 
whether we are not incurring embarrassments 
from which we never may be able to get free. 
This is no matter of mere enlightened self- 
interest. We must not think that we are only 
our own enemies if we fall into pecuniary diffi- 
culties. In reality, people who live imprudently 
do harm to everybody around them. They 
raise the standard of expenditure for others who 
are similarly circumstanced. They help to esta- 
blish or to keep up a false standard which 
conduces to extravagance. They lighten, espe- 
cially should they be popular, the stigma which 
the honesty of society ought to set upon laxity 
and recklessness. They learn by insensible 
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degrees to lose the nice edge of their own 
honour, to acquiesce in much that is doubt- 
ful, and in some things which are positively 
wrong ; and no one, we well know, can do 
this without shedding a malign influence all 
around him. 

I would say, then, to those who have life 
before them, who perhaps are at that stage in 
their lives when imprudence is easiest to run 
into, and seems to be most easy to retrieve, is 
it fair on yourself or on other people that you 
should allow yourself to slide into embarrass- 
ments just because you will not take a little 
trouble to ascertain what your income will 
really buy ? Is it manly, is it commonly 
honest to lower your own standard and that 
of others because you will not face the trouble- 
some task of looking carefully how much you 
Tiave to spend, and then regulating your 
outlay accordingly? Or is it worthy of a 
man of common-sense to calculate so carelessly 
and so inadequately that you will be liable 
to debt at any moment if some call, unforeseen 
though not improbable, should upset your over- 
sanguine calculations ? 

I 2 
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It was sound advice which was given by 
Prince Albert to a daughter when she left her 
home to be married, to remember that there 
was one kind of entertaining which must be 
allowed for in the budget of every household, 
"the visits of Monsieur Plmpr^vu^^ the calls 
of the unforeseen upon one's purse. 

After imprudence comes culpable self-indul- 
gence. And by "culpable," I mean culpable for 
oneself, one's means and the calls upon one's 
means being such as one knows them to be. 
It is incredible, until you have tried it, how 
much may be reduced upon your expenditure 
by the use of one very simple question put 
honestly and persistently to yourself — can I 
not do without this or that ? The things that 
we cannot do without are astonishingly few 
when we fairly try it. Do not think that I 
am but trying to be paradoxical if I say that 
it is easier to be. rich than to be solvent. Is 
it not true that you may be rich in two ways,, 
while you can only be solvent in one ? You 
may be rich by having much or by wanting 
little ; you can only keep solvent by wanting 
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little. For much and little are relative terms, 
and unless you conscientiously form the habit 
of reducing what you conceive to be your wants, 
you will find that your ideas of what is necessary 
keep always in advance of what you can afford, 
be your income large or small. Reckon your 
income by what you think are your wants, and 
you will always be just a little short. Rule 
your wants by what you know to be your 
income, and you will generally have just a 
little over. But all this requires a training 
in self-denial. It is softness, the easy-going 
habit which orders just what it feels inclined 
for, that leads in innumerable cases to debt 
irremediable and hopeless. Pay such people's 
debts and start them fair, and in a few months 
they are as deep as before. The moment they 
are free and can get credit, they slip back into 
the old course of self-indulgence. They order 
not what they require, but whatever takes their 
fancy at the moment ; and the very last thing 
they ever think of is whether they can pay 
for it or not. Now I would ask, does this 
become Christian people ? We believe that we 
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owe everything that is good, every hope for 
this world and for the other, to a Sacrifice 
unspeakably great. Are we to lower our 
standard of honesty rather than submit to 
any sacrifice however small ? Are we to 
choose the broad way of self-indulgence, when 
we know that even here in our daily life, we 
should be better off for some little self-denial ? 
I speak, believe me, from much happy experience, 
when I say that of the two kinds of living, the 
one which calls for little daily self-denials 
for the sake of what we hold to be right is 
far healthier, far more bracing to the character 
than to be able to indulge oneself at will, even 
if the indulgence is bought with one's own 
money. Which, then, are we to think is the 
happier course, to deny ourselves, or to have 
the indulgence when it is not bought with our 
own money but with other people^s ? 

The third cause, most prolific of indebtedness, 
is aiming at social display. Whatever be the 
circle in which one moves, there is the tempta- 
tion to seem to keep pace with it, perhaps to 
seem able to outstrip it. But suppose one's 
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income is less than other people's, either in itself 
or because of the claims on it. Are we then to 
ask, with a certain air of injury, why we should 
be different from other people ? Or, shall we ask, 
as we all are bound to do, why we should not 
hold quietly on our own course in accordance 
with what Providence lays upon us ? I would 
ask wAy we should be like other people, even 
supposing our means to be the same? Is it a 
virtue to be so enslaved to conventionality that 
you dare not call your income your own ? Is it 
manly not to know whether you want a thing 
till you have ascertained that your neighbour 
possesses it ? Is it even enjoyable to be dragged 
into a purchase, not because you really care for 
the thing, but because somebody else has a taste 
for it ? Nay, there are questions which touch us 
closer than this. Is it Christian, can we even 
think it lady-like to have the credit for being 
well-dressed, if not a thing that you wear has 
been paid for ? Is it creditable to give enter- 
tainments if it is your tradesmen, not you, that 
bear the cost of them? I have often tried to 
picture to myself what would happen at some 
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fashionable entertainment — the dismay of genial 
host and smiling hostess, the confusion on the 
faces of the guests — if those out of whose pocket 
it all comes were suddenly to appear in the room 
and claim their places as the real entertainers. 
This, then, is the third cause of debt, the mingled 
ostentation and cowardice which will not, or 
which dare not say frankly the little words : " I 
cannot afford it." We profess to belong to the 
homeless Carpenter, to One who had not where 
to lay His head: and all the while we regard 
it as disgraceful to be unable to pamper our- 
selves with luxuries just because other people 
can afford them. 

But if such are the causes of debt, let us ask 
what are some of its results ? 

It is a short step from extravagance to reck- 
lessness, a shorter still from recklessness to 
dishonour. 

Let me quote to you a very wise caution 
which was given me when I started in life : 
"Remember that you may be honourable to 
begin with, and yet that nothing may prove too 
mean for you to do if once you get fairly into 
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difficulties/^ Which of us has not sometimes 
5een it verified ? Let a man once grow accus- 
tomed to indebtedness, to the sense that he owes 
money and cannot pay it, and how naturally 
does he slide to the next stage in which he re- 
conciles himself to the fact, becomes totally 
indifferent about paying it ! He cannot always 
go on with a restless conscience — it is too dis- 
agreeable a companion — and so he teaches his 
conscience to acquiesce, nay, he ceases in a very 
little while to have a conscience about money at 
all. He will borrow from an intimate friend 
when he knows that he is about to become 
bankrupt. He learns to cringe to his social 
inferiors, that the evil day may be averted for a 
little. He sinks to all sorts of expedients, the 
thought of which would once have cut him like 
a lash. And the evil does not stop with him- 
self ; that is why I have to speak with such 
cruel plainness. He taints the moral atmosphere 
around him with a miasma of laxity about 
honour. And I believe that no task is more 
difficult, I am tempted to say none is more 
liopeless, than to try to instil honourable notions 
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into those who have grown up from their youth 
amid surroundings of carelessness about debt. 
One meets people who appear from their child- 
hood to lack the moral sense in such matters. 
Inquire, and you will generally discover that 
their fathers and grandfathers were in debt. 

It would be easy to say much more upon the 
subject, but I think that its causes and its conse- 
quences are enough to brand indebtedness in all 
our eyes. Just return for a single moment, before 
we close, into the atmosphere into which St. Paul 
raised the subject " Owe no man anything, but 
to love one another.'' Just ask whether we can 
really love our neighbours if we are careless 
about owing money. Take the word " charity " 
in the sense so often given to it, that of giving 
away money to the poor. Is it possible that 
such charity as this can have anything really 
charitable about it, so long as we owe what we 
give away ? I have known people reckless and 
indebted whose purses were ever open to an 
appeal. But then, whose was the money in the 
open purse ? It did not belong to them but to 
their creditors. But apart from mere giving of 
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alms, there is nothing more fatal to a loving 
spirit, nothing which tends more inevitably to 
sourness than the uneasiness, the carking care, 
the petty troubles which are the portion of 
reckless extravagance. A reckless youth makes 
a grudging age. The selfishness which will not 
consider how far its expenditure is justifiable, is 
a spirit diametrically opposed to what we call 
Christian charity in the highest sense. If, 
therefore, we love one another, nothing more 
will be required to keep us solvent, apart from 
inevitable misfortune. 
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Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who according to His abundant mercy, hath 
begotten us again unto a lively hope by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead. — i Peter i. 3. 

The morning freshness of the first Easter Day 
fans our cheek in St. Peter's ardent words. 
There is a rush, an eager movement of reality 
in the way the thoughts crowd upon one 
another as he pours forth the whole fervency 
of his heart in the thought of what the friends 
of the Lord Jesus have found in their risen 
Master. The new birth to a living hope by 
the Resurrection of Christ from the dead ; 
the inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, 
to which that new birth gives the title; the 
protection under which we may abide in the 
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journey from faith to salvation by which we 
are to enter on the inheritance ; the unseen, 
dearly loved Master in whom we rejoice 
through all trials ; the present out-pouring of 
the Spirit revealing to us what angels long to 
look into ; the girding of the loins of the mind 
for perseverance in attaining the great goal — 
all these thoughts sweep him away in a great 
rush as his mind goes back to that one morning 
when his Master was given back to his sight 

How else could it be, he would have asked^ 
with one who had lived through that "Day 
of days " ? It dawned upon him in the black- 
ness of despair — ^heart and brain alike racked 
and distracted with the remembrance of his 
loss and of his guilt. Should he be haunted 
to the day of his death by that look upon 
the Face that he had loved ? Should the 
sound of the cock-crowing on that fell morn- 
ing remain as a hateful "fixed idea" to drive 
him mad with remorse for his cowardice? 
Would Jesus never smile upon him again 
with the assurance that his hour of fatal 
weakness was forgotten in the reality of his 
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affection? Those shattered hopes, were they 
all that should remain to him of the dreams 
that he had dreamed of his Master's kingdom? 
Those ideals in which Jesus had been trium- 
phant, and His disciples had been enthroned 
at His side, were they withered by the dread 
realities that had succeeded them, so that 
never, never, never should they be realised? 

Yes, alas ! so it seemed to the crushed heart 
which had beat so high with unchastened 
expectations. 

Then came what he had treated as an 
"idle tale," when one half of the women who 
had gone out came back with their vision of 
angels, while the others did not dare to say 
a word. And he brooded on, rather irritated, 
perhaps, at what seemed such a trifling with 
his grief than aroused to any glimmering of 
hope. But the next message was too startling 
to be disregarded. White-robed angels, and 
messages of Resurrection — these might well 
be but the dreams of imagination. But a 
rifled tomb — Mary had seen it with her eyes 
— the sacred Body made the object of a vile 
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outrage — or else — what had been those strange 
sayings about rising again on the third day? 
The tomb was empty — that, at least, was 
plain fact ; and oh, the uprising of the possi- 
bility! Could it be? Was there the wildest 
possibility that no outrage had despoiled the 

narrow chamber, but that the Master No ! 

it could not ; he dared not hope it. But at 
least he must away to the Sepulchre ; he 
must see, he must judge by his own senses. 
No halting at the door for his eagerness ; he 
stoops through the entrance of the Sepulchre ; 
he looks round ; nothing here speaks of sacrilege : 
what spoiler would have left clothes and napkin 
ordered thus in the fragrant darkness of the 
new tomb? Could it be — could he accept it 
as sober fact that this meant Resurrection, 
and nothing less ? St. John was convinced on 
the spot, for intuition, not reasoning, was his 
way. But of Peter we are told only this : 
that "as yet he knew net the Scripture, that 
He must rise from the dead," and, "that he 
departed to his home, wondering at that which 
was come to pass.'' 
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Then the Magdalen saw the Master as she 
wept. And finally before the evening had come^ 
the cry of all the Apostles was this : " The Lord 
is risen indeed and hath appeared unto Simon." 
The thrice-denied, yet thrice-beloved Master had 
been seen of the penitent disciple. It was gone, 
the haunting, brooding despair ; the loved face 
had beamed upon him again, not now with the 
awful look of reproach which he had thought 
should be its last association, but calm in the 
radiant glory of risen life, irradiate with the joy 
of reconciliation. Henceforward the resurrec- 
tion of the Master was the life of the life of His 
disciple. From that day, until his Lord should 
return, St. Peter was to stand before the world 
as embodying in the glowing words that burst 
from him, how the life of the Christian upon earth 
should be the perpetual realisation of the resurrec- 
tion ; how the present, risen life of the Redeemer 
is the ground of our faith and of our hope. 

Three things the Christian life must possess 
if it is to be lived in Jesus the risen Master. 

There must be first the high enthusiasm of 
assurance : Jesus lives and lives for me. 
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And next there must be the solid basis of out- 
ward fact : the assurance must not hang in mid- 
air, a thing unwarranted by aught beyond itself. 

And third, through the power of that assur- 
ance, the outward fact must have passed into 
the inner life : the Lord Jesus must not only be 
risen ; I must not only be assured that He is 
risen as a fact external to myself ; He must be 
risen as the Lord of life in my heart ; I, too, 
must be risen in Him ; I must be living a new 
life in His strength ; nay, He must be living it in 
me. 

First, a life which is to be actively Christian 
must be a life of enthusiastic assurance. It has 
to be lived against an atheistic propaganda 
which is half contemptuous and half enthusiastic 
—contemptuous when it speaks of our faith, en- 
thusiastic in its belief in itself. The coarse 
atheism of a century ago, great only in gibes and 
negations, offering nothing to take the place of 
what it destroyed, has given way to a scientific 
enthusiasm from which we cannot withhold our 
admiration. We can no longer offer to bow it 
out of the room with Carlyle's great apostrophe 
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to Voltaire. For it has not only " a torch where- 
with to burn/' it has its hammer to build 
withal." Dreary enough, it may well be, to us 
Christians appears the building where we are 
invited to dwell, dreary with the one grand 
negation which to us means death and despair, 
the denial that we have a Father to love us, and 
that the world in which we dwell is that Father's 
redeemed with the blood of His own Son ; but 
still a building of positive assertion, an erection 
of a new framework of society, with an " Ethic 
of Free-thought" of its own, built up on the 
nature of man, and devoted to " the service of 
man" apart from any relation to a higher 
power, nay, in express denial of such a relation. 

To hold our own against a system such as 
this, we must have, I say, an unhesitating assur- j 
ance, enthusiastic with the enthusiasm of full 
persuasion, fruitful with the manifold fruitfulness 
which comes only of self-sacrifice for the Master. 

"It is Christ that died, nay, rather that is 
risen again. Who is also at the right hand of 
God, Who also maketh intercession for us. 1 
Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? " 

\ 
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Nothing short of an assurance such as this will 
hold its own against the insistence of the 
tangible, which asserts itself so masterfully 
all around us. We shall never do probable 
duties in the service of a Saviour half believed 
in. It must be for Him, the Risen, the 
Ascended, "Whom having not seen ye love, 
in Whom, though now ye see Him not, yet 
believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory." 

But how is such enthusiasm to be maintained ? 
What its ground-work in our beliefs and in our 
characters ? 

It must first be a practical enthusiasm dis- 
playing itself in work, in sacrifice. Before the 
world, and at the bar of our own judgment it 
must first stand the one grand moral test by 
which every one about us will try it, by which 
we are necessitated to try it by a compulsion as 
deep as human nature. We must answer that 
most searching of interrogatories : What do you 
do for it ? what do you give up for it ? 

Very different in all of their details are the 
answers which we severally have to give. One 
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is called with a deep inner calling to answer: 
I give everything up for it; no home for me, 
no tender domestic ties, no clinging to husband 
or to wife, no love of little children of my own, 
no money, no luxury, little comfort ; for all 
these were incompatible with my vocation, 
which is to follow Christ in His poverty, to 
earn the blessing of going through that needle's 
eye which affords my one entrance into the 
kingdom. 

Nor, thank God, are there wanting among 
us the examples of those who have given this 
answer. To say nothing of the living* who 
are here with us, of those whose voluntary 
self-sacrifice you are asked to assist liberally 
this evening, we have all of us at least heard 
of two who have given, in the India of to-day, 
noble instances of following such a vocation. 
One was George Bowen, the other Simeon 
Wilberforce O'Neil.f By the power of a morti- 

* The Society of St. John the Evangelist, the Sisters 
of All Saints (to whom the offertory was to be given), 
and the Sisters of St. Mary the Virgin, Wantage. 

t The Rev. George Bowen, missionary of the Episcopal 
Methodist Connexion, died in Bombay. Father 0*Neil, 
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fied life these two, in their so different ways, 
have testified to the power of enthusiasm which 
still is inherent in the Gospel. We may not 
all of us appreciate or understand some of 
the principles which underlay those noble lives. 
But into one thing we all of us can enter ; we 
know that men of cultivated minds, men with 
bodies as sensitive as our own, do not live in 
the bazaar, in native fashion, without being 
persuaded in their own minds that they are 
upheld by the power of a living Master Who 
is with them to support them in their self- 
sacrifice. 

But to us others is there never a vocation to 
live mortified lives in society ? We who know, 
as so many of us know, that to attempt to live 
the life of ascetic heroism would mean only to 
break down and to become ridiculous, to bring 
discredit on the cause that we love, and possibly 
to lose our own souls — have we nothing to 
sacrifice for our Master, to show that we believe 

of the Society of St John the Evangelist, died at Mhow. 
Each was known for his ascetic life and his intense 
devotion to the natives of India. 
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in His Resurrection, to constitute a dying in His 
death ? 

Believe me, no monopoly of enthusiasm 
attaches to any one life or to any one manner 
of living. "If any man is able to receive it, 
let him receive it^^ — thus spake Christ of the 
life of asceticism, of the counsels of perfection 
to the few. But where are those who are not 
included in His other saying : " If any man will 
come after Me, let him deny himself and take 
up his cross daily and follow Me ? 

For those who believe in the Cross, there 
shall be opportunities of bearing the Cross. 
You have at least your own passions to be 
resisted, your own faults to be acknowledged 
and overcome, your own burdens to be borne^ 
your own nature to be sanctified through and 
through. Undertake this in the power of Christ 
Risen, and you shall not lack an answer to the 
questions : What do you do for the Saviour ? 
what do you give up for His sake } Carry 
these out in the lowliest of vocations, and you 
shall not lack a basis of character for the 
enthusiastic assurance of the Gospel. 
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But, then, a basis of character is not all; 
there must be a basis of objective fact, of fact 
quite independent of your assurance of it. 
Your assurance must not hang in mid-air, 
unsupported by aught beyond itself. Your 
religion must not be liable to the disease to 
which a cynical modem writer has said that 
all religions become liable in their old age — 
your faith must not "die of being found out." 
And this, most assuredly, is what will happen 
to it unless it be based on solid fact from 
which no new discovery can dislodge it. And 
this is what is afforded it by the event of Easter 
Day. The living hope which St. Peter sets 
forth to you is based on the solid fact of 
the Resurrection. He spoke of himself, in his 
address at Caesarea, as one of the chosen 
witnesses, who " did eat and drink with Jesus 
Christ after He arose from the dead.^^ He 
does not prate of any " Spiritual Resurrection 
effected by the enthusiasm of disciples for a 
Master whose crucified body underwent the 
self-same disintegration which awaits our own 
bodies after death. Unbelief makes the en- 
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thusiasm of disciples, in other words, the 
hysteria of Mary Magdalen, the basis of the 
Resurrection of their Master. The eye-witness 
who handled Him, and saw Him, makes the 
bodily Resurrection of the Master the basis 
of the enthusiasm of His followers. 

And on such a subject at least let us be 
honest. If we do not believe, as a sober fact, 
that the Crucified did actually die, and, 
having actually died and been buried, did 
arise from the grave on the third day, let 
us, at any rate, avoid the wretched cant 
which does not say, all this is a lie, but which 
prattles of a moral Resurrection in the heart 
of the enthusiastic disciple. Jesus Christ 
is either risen or not risen. Either He lives 
at the right hand of God in an existence as 
truly bodily at this moment as it was when 
the nails went through His hands, or, the 
Body which was born of Mary has been dis- 
sipated long ago into its elements, reabsorbed 
into the earth from whence it came. In the 
one case. He may truly live again in the 
spiritual life of His followers. In the other, 
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His influence may have survived, but to 
speak of Him as living in us is to mock us 
by pretending to continue to us what our 
instinct for history has made incredible. 

But, to conclude, let all Christian men and 
women try to forget, with me, for one or two 
brief minutes, the haunting problems which 
form part of our great cross as Christ's followers 
called to live in the present century. Let us 
take that grand fact of the Resurrection, of 
whose truth we are absolutely persuaded, and 
let us see how our assurance of its reality can 
make it pass into the very life of our life and 
become to us a power unto salvation. 

Christ lives with an actual life, in a human 
Body exalted to the heavens. And because He 
thus " arose for our justification," therefore He 
lives, by the power of the Holy Spirit, in the 
hearts and lives of. His own. There is that 
within every Christian bosom which is not of 
our own or of this earth. There beats in every 
pulse of our inner being, there vibrates through 
every nerve of our character a power which 
is Christ in us. This power is not mere matter 
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of assurance, not something which, after all,, 
is but our own, something which, conceivably,. 
God forbid ! might be a delusion. 

Our assurance of the truth of the Resurrec- 
tion is the condition of that power dwelling in 
us : it is not the power itself : that is something 
external to us, something Divine. Mysterious 
it is if you will, incomprehensible by mortal un- 
derstanding. But, mystery of mysteries though 
it be, it is " Christ in us, the hope of glory." 

It is the direct work of God in the heart, 
that new birth to a lively hope of which St. 
Peter speaks in the text as a matter of personal 
experience. In virtue of our assurance of the 
Resurrection, the outward fact passes into the 
inner life. What to others is at best a fact 
of history becomes to us the fact of facts within 
ourselves. He who rose and "appeared unto 
Simon," no phantom, but able to eat and drink 
with him, He rises unto newness of life in every 
heart where His Cross has been set up. 

Do you give up for love of that Saviour what 
you know to be incompatible with His claims ? 
Do you do with a good will, for His sake, what 
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He demands as your sacrifice of love ? Then 
that Saviour, by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
raises you to a lively hope in virtue of His 
own Resurrection : in Him you receive, here 
and now, "the end of your faith, even the 
salvation of your soul." The complete, the 
inalienable possession of it is reserved for that 
eternal inheritance into which you shall enter 
hereafter. But that which you receive in this 
world is different from what awaits you here- 
after, in degree and not in kind. The only 
absolute difference is that here you are in a 
state of probation ; that here, as each moment 
passes over you, you must cling, at the peril 
of final loss, to that which as possessed here- 
after, shall be indefeasible, assured to eternity. 
In its nature the present possession is the same 
as the everlasting inheritance ; for what is either 
but the gift of God Himself, imparted by the 
power of the Holy Ghost in virtue of Christ's 
Resurrection? To grasp this as an actual 
possession, to " gird up the loins of your mind, 
to be sober and hope to the end, to set your 
hope perfectly upon the grace that is being 
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brought to you in the revelation of Jesus 
Christ" — such is the exhortation of the en- 
thusiastic Apostle, flowing out of his belief 
in the Resurrection. 

And if that rising be actual fact, and if, being 
actual, outward fact, it has sacramentally passed 
into your inner being, and be retained by your 
enthusiastic assurance of it, then the exhortation 
is no empty form of words: it but bids you 
take practical advantage of what Christ is ready 
to effect in you, nay, of what Christ Himself 
is in you. 

He is risen, risen in your heart : true newness 
of life is there. The old energies of nature 
within you are quickened to supernatural life 
and consecrated to uses beyond themselves. 
Let no recollection of past sin, then, no haunt- 
ing consciousness of present weakness interfere 
with the hold that you take upon the grace that 
is actually being brought to you through your 
faith in the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. Did 
He give you anything short of His very self, 
I could not thus exhort you to hope. But it 
is He who undertakes to live in us ; and " if 
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God be for us, who can be against us?" Na 
wonder that the Easter message of the Apostle 
should be one of exultant jubilation. He is 
writing to those ^'who are being kept by the 
power of God, 'through faith unto salvation.*^ 
What wonder that "though now they see Him 
not, yet, believing on Him, they rejoice with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory ^' ? 
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For every one shall be salted with fire. 

St. Mark ix. 49. 

Christ warns us in one of the sternest of His 
discourses that " every one shall be salted with 
fire/' that those who escape from the dread 
doom which sin unforgiven would have brought 
upon them, shall yet, in the course of God's 
discipline, be exercised with the sharp, stinging 
process which is needed to perfect their cleans- 
ing. And to all who believe in His teaching, 
who believe, because the Master has said it, 
that there cannot be cleansing without burning, 
the thought must be unspeakably precious, 
that the fire by which their stains shall be burnt 
away is nothing else than the Holiness of His 
own nature. On this thought, so stern and so 
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ioving, I would ask you to dwell for a little 
while in the hope that, by considering it together, 
we may be led on to greater hatred of evil, 
to deeper earnestness in the service of Grod. 

" Our God is a consuming fire/' the Holiness 
of His nature is so intense that nothing which 
is tainted with evil can abide unscathed in His 
presence. Even those to whom that presence 
is happiness, even those who have learnt to 
bask in the remembrance of it, even those whose 
chief delight it has become to get away from 
the distractions of outward things that they may 
abide in that presence alone — even to them, 
till their sanctification is completed and they 
take up their abode once for all in the light 
of the countenance that they have loved, the 
sanctity which surrounds the All-Holy is pre- 
sented as a fiery stream, as the sharp sword 
proceeding from His mouth. 

There is much need that we should accustom 
ourselves now and then to this aspect of the 
nature of our God ; for it is part of the weakness 
of the present day that we are apt to lose sight 
of His sternness in the truth of His marvellous 
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forbearance. Meet it is that we should dwell 
on that forbearance, that we should impress 
upon the weary and the heavy-laden that they 
have but to come to the loving Saviour and 
that He will give rest to their souls. But not 
even in the contemplation of His tenderness 
is it safe that His stern Holiness should be 
forgotten. 

It was John Keble, one who yielded to none 
in the tenderness of his love to his Redeemer, 
who yet exhorted his rustic congregation : " We 
must pray to God, day after day, that we may 
fear Him more and more, or else, as the world 
continues close to us, and we cannot avoid 
being tempted, we are sure, in fact, day after 
day, to fear Him less and less." If Keble had 
to pray for holy fear, I think that we may well 
bear to be admonished of it. We desire, if we 
think about such things, to spend eternity in 
the presence of God. We know that hereafter, 
at any rate, there is no happiness apart from 
that presence. Our thoughts may be very 
vague and undefined as to the processes here 
and hereafter by which fitness for that presence 
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is to be secured. But at least if we believe in 
a hereafter, we desire that our place in the 
other world may be among those who are fit 
for His presence. And this is the condition 
of such fitness, that the God who is a consuming 
fire should purge us from every defilement. 

"Every one," He tells us, "shall be salted 
with fire." The words are not quite easy of 
explanation, but you will find, if you have 
patience to follow it, that their suggestiveness 
will more than repay you for any time that 
may be spent on their exposition. Our Lord 
had been speaking at the moment, of avoiding 
the occasions of evil. Taking His imagery from 
the Valley of Gehenna where the offal of 
Jerusalem was cast out. He tells of a fire which 
is unquenchable, of a worm which never can 
die. The flame by which the offal was con- 
sumed, the crawling things that lived upon 
the garbage suggested the horrors of final loss, 
llie agony of separation from God, the inward 
remorse of an evil conscience avenging itself 
for warnings neglected, by reproaches which 
come too late. To escape from so intolerable 
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a condemnation, any sacrifice, He tells us, is 
worth while. If it be the right hand or the right 
eye which exposes us to the loss of the whole 
being, they must be cut off, must be plucked 
out, must be cast from us. We must be thank- 
ful to escape from the burning, leaving a part 
of our very selves to be consumed. "It is 
better for thee to enter into life, halt, than 
having thy two feet, to be cast into Gehenna." 
"It is better for thee to enter one-eyed into 
the kingdom of God than, having two eyes, to 
be cast into Gehenna, where the worm of them 
does not end, and the fire is not quenched.^' 
And the reason for acquiescence in these re- 
quirements, stern and hard, even to ruthless- 
ness, though they sound — that reason is what 
I took for my text. "For every one shall be 
salted with fire.^^ Fire there must be and there 
shall be for each one of us that is infected with 
the contagion of moral evil. We are to choose 
how the fire shall be applied, as an agent of 
preservation or of destruction. It is to all that 
is corrupt beyond cleansing that the fire of de- 
struction shall be applied. When the^kingdom 
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of God cannot hold '^it for fear lest its own 
purity should suffer, when a place in the holy 
city has been forfeited, because there no defile- 
ment can enter, then the offal shall be finally 
cast out to the worm that does not end and 
to the fire that is not quenched. But once 
it might have been scorched into soundness. 
The fire that must now burn it up would then 
have had the virtue of salt : it would have saved 
it from the incurable corruption that can now 
be neither mitigated nor endured. It might 
once have been salted with fire, it must now be 
consumed of the same. 

Search me, O God, and know my heart, try me, and 
know my thoughts ; 

Look well if there be any evil way in me, and lead me 
in the way everlasting. 

This prayer is what rises to my lips as I 
dwell on stem warnings like these, and shudder 
at the possibility of disregarding them. 

And yet, to any one who is in earnest 
in what is good, surely the thought of the 
consuming fire of God^s Holiness must be one 
of the most reassuring that can be presented. 
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" Every one shall be salted with fire ; then 
at least, we all may be so dealt with; then 
at least, there is no blot in our past lives 
so deep engrained that its power to defile us 
may not be scorched out of us if we will. 

Are we trying to live as God's true children : 
trying to realise in very deed, in our daily 
lives, that holiness which we know is within 
our reach, just because we have been made 
children of God? If we are so, then of one 
thing I am certain — that the very fact of our 
having entered on this endeavour must have 
brought home to us the sinfulness of sin. To 
be the forgiven and accepted child of God, 
and yet to love Him so little as I do; to be 
made partaker of the forgiveness of the Cross, 
and yet to be so conformed to a sinful world ; 
to find passions, and temper, and even will 
so little submitted to the Holy Spirit — if we 
have anything of chivalry about us, any feel- 
ing of what gratitude ought to be, the sense 
of sinfulness must come home to us the more 
closely, the more entirely we can believe in 
our forgiveness. 
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And, my dear friends, if this is really the 
case with us, I think the thought of the stern 
Holiness of God must sometimes be more 
comforting to our hearts than the thought of 
His tenderness itself. At least, the thought 
that He is as holy as He is loving must surely 
be of infinite helpfulness. The evil is so en- 
grained into our nature, that gratitude seems 
too feeble a motive to ensure that it shall be 
wholly purged away. So ungrateful as we 
know ourselves to be, so capable of forgetting 
our great debt, so prone to be carried away 
by evil memories, so open to the seductiona 
of pleasure, so shrinking from the discipline 
of pain; if God's love were all we knew of 
His nature, then I think that we might all of 
us be afraid lest some power should be still 
wanted for our cleansing beyond all that such 
a motive could supply. 

But a God who is a consuming fire, whose 
Holiness is so ineffably spotless that He is of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity, and cannot 
look upon sin; a God from out of whose 
throne there goes forth a fiery stream ; if I 
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can throw myself into the hands of such a 
Being, can be assured that He loves me, 
the sinner, as utterly as He abhorreth my sin ; 
then surely the very terror of the Lord is 
my best assurance that He will teach me to 
please Him more entirely than I have ever 
dreamed of doing. If only I can give my- 
self to Him, to make me whatever He will, 
and to do so in just His own way; if only 
I am in earnest in so doing, not mocking 
Him by words without meaning, but praying 
Him with the prayer of the whole heart: 
''Prove me and examine my thoughts, and 
see if there be any way of wickedness in 
me"; if I have taken home to myself those 
other wondrous words: "If I regard iniquity 
in my heart, the Lord will not hear me " ; 
and yet can go on truly to say: "But the 
Lord hath heard me" — then, indeed, it is the 
knowledge of His Holiness, of His utter abhor- 
rence of evil, that assures me that my petition 
will be heard. For then His very love makes 
it impossible that He should tolerate sin in 
His own. Can I think that He would give 
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His Son for my salvation, and yet leave that 
salvation incomplete, by allowing sin to have 
dominion over His redeemed? Can I think 
that He looks at me as a father, and yet 
will leave me under the dominion of my worst 
enemies? If I leave myself entirely in His 
hands, then surely He must scorch away my 
sin with the fire of that Holiness which is His 
nature. 

Yes, the thought is unutterably reassuring 
to any one who is in earnest in what is right. 

And yet it is a thought of fear, none the 
less. Is the sinner so separated from the sin 
that His indignation as it burns up the iniquity, 
will leave me unscathed at His side ? It has 
such hold of me, is so terribly dear to me, or at 
least to a part of myself— dare I say that I have 
had grace to part company with it, so that 
I can dwell with everlasting burnings, with the 
fire of a God such as this, and feel sure that 
purification, not destruction, is the effect which 
His awful Holiness will produce on me ? 

My friends, there is much need to ask such 
questions. We may none of us be tainted 
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with the fanaticism which leads some in their 
assurance of their own safety to treat the all-Holy 
— may He forgive me for saying it — almost 
as an equal to be sported with. But how many 
of us so realise His Holiness, so take in our own 
contradictions of it, that we have learnt, being 
sinners in His presence, to fear Him as He 
ought to be feared ? How many of us see 
the sinfulness of sin so as to hate it as it ought 
to be hated ? How many of us are humble 
enough in fact — not simply in a form of words 
or in a good will, but really enough convinced 
of our own badness — to be labouring as a 
sinner ought to labour, to work out our own 
salvation with fear and trembling ? 

It is one thing to be assured of God's love, of 
His caring more for our salvation than we ever 
have cared about it ourselves, to be sure that 
He is willing to hold us up, and to give us an 
inheritance among them that are sanctified ; it 
is quite another to have really taken in what 
the demands of His Holiness are. It is one 
thing to have come to Him as a sinner, and 
asked that pardon for the sake of the Precious 
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Blood, which we know that we could not earn 
for ourselves ; it is quite another to have learnt 
by long experience, what the power of sin 
over us really is, how terribly it is identified 
with our moral nature, how slowly it loses its 
hold, how we love it and cling to it after all. 

The very joy of the first hold of forgiveness, 
in those who have been brought back after 
much wandering, the very failure to get fairly 
face to face with it, in those who have never 
known what it was to have strayed far from the 
grace of their baptism — these things, however 
blessed in themselves, are, through our weak- 
ness, converted into snares to prevent us taking 
in our own sinfulness and the extremity of 
our need of sanctification. 

It is by what we learn to know of ourselves 
when God's spirit is at work in our hearts ; by 
all that it dawns upon us by degrees that we as 
yet do not know about ourselves ; by the hideous 
possibilities of self-deception which open as 
yawning gulfs under our feet ; by the dread 
impossibility of deceiving Him, and by the 
scattering of self-deceit which this secures — it 
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is by these things, I say, that we are taught 
that holy fear is a grace to be cultivated if we 
would secure our everlasting salvation. 

And He who wakes this consciousness into 
being is the same who will secure that it lead us 
right He does but ask a complete self-sur- 
render, and all shall be effected in His time. It 
is the simplest, the most searching of demands. 
Just because of its utter simplicity, it includes 
everything that a demand can include, when 
it is made by the Creator upon the creature. 

Once more, it is utter self-surrender. The 
right hand. He tells us, must be cut off ; the 
right eye. He tells us, must be plucked out; 
" For every one shall be salted with fire," shall 
feel the searching and the scorching of a 
Holiness which will have us pure, or will 
not have us at all; shall learn the love of 
the Saviour who would die to make him 
holy before God, and who, just because He 
so died, is prepared to put us through any pain 
which may be needed to effect His great 
object 

By affliction, by humiliation, by contrition, by 
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all that can lower us in our own eyes, by con- 
trast between our standard and His own to 
display to us the lowness of our aims, by visions 
of the intolerable Holiness which we have 
thought it an easy matter to draw near to, by 
everything which the flesh would least choose 
and to which the spirit can most hardly be 
braced — by all these He will lead us on, if we 
allow Him, to the sanctity which forms His 
own ideal. 

But, then, "every one must be salted with 
fire/' We are men of unclean lips, and we 
belong to a people of unclean lips, and we 
aspire to see the King, the Lord of Hosts, to 
take part in the hymn of the seraphim, in 
which they proclaim Him thrice holy. 

We must be cleansed, then, as the Prophet 
was cleansed : the burning coal must be placed 
upon our lips. 

May He grant us that surrender to Himself 
which shall shrink from no burning which may 
cleanse us, from no cutting by which evil may 
be extirpated 
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Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ — Galatians vi. 2. 

Some of the thoughts which underlie the word 
sympathy appear to me to be in a very special 
manner the outcome of the conditions of modern 
life. It is difficult, far more difficult than we 
sometimes realise, to compare our own age with 
any other, more especially with that which lies 
just behind us. We may forget as we attempt 
such a comparison, that we carry with us our 
own point of view in the very effort which we 
make to transcend it ; that the very impulse 
which prompts the comparison is part of that 
which we are attempting to estimate; that 
while we think that we have ascended to a 
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point of outlook from which we can compare 
ourselves with our forefathers, still, unless we 
could cease to be ourselves, we must look at 
ourselves from the point of view of our own 
times. Still, I think that I may venture to 
affirm that it is specially characteristic of the 
present age, as compared with others whose 
memorials are before us, that the sensibilities 
which it develops in all of us are of a special, 
perhaps of a morbid keenness. Whether it be 
that our artificial surroundings make us fonder 
of dwelling on our own feelings ; or whether it 
be that our organs of sensibility are strung to 
a greater tension than of old, it is the case that 
we thrill to pain and pleasure, especially perhaps 
to pain, with a sensitiveness which was not 
known in rougher days. 

This sensitiveness may take many direc- 
tions. In some of its many manifestations it 
is nothing but morbid and unmanly, in some 
it leads straight into the abyss of what is 
called the fleshly school in contemporary litera- 
ture and art, in others its manifestations are so 
ridiculous that it affords their most humorous 
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subjects to the satirist and the caricaturist of 
modem manners. 

But there is one direction in which, with wise 
guiding, its whole influence may be purely for 
good, the fresh insight which it undoubtedly 
affords us into the secret of our neighbours' joys 
and sorrows. I say the fresh insight which it 
has afforded, for I think that there are many in- 
dications that it is something which comes home 
to ourselves with an intensity unknown in other 
days. Just to take a single instance : when we 
look back upon one of the worst features of 
centuries which preceded our own, the attempt 
to extort evidence by torture, I think even the 
revolting wickedness of the practice strikes us 
less than its amazing stupidity. We can under- 
stand its being possible to suppose that to get 
at truth, it was justifiable to inflict torture. But 
is there one of us who can enter into the frame 
of mind in which it was thought that the applica- 
tion of torture was the way in which truth could 
be best arrived at } Now what is it that makes 
our point of view so infinitely far removed from 
that of old 1 Is it not that we have acquired a 
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new power to put ourselves in the place of the 
victim ? That as we look back in imagination 
at the sufferings which were inflicted upon the 
rack, we can enter into the feelings of the sufferer 
more vividly than those who saw and heard 
them ; can see, as they apparently did not see, 
how it was inevitable that to escape from his 
anguish, he should say just what he was wanted 
to say ? It would be possible to give many 
other instances, but I pass on, taking the fact 
as indisputable that we can put ourselves in the 
place of another as it was impossible for people 
to do in former days. It has been said of a 
great bishop in England that, " in him sympathy 
amounts to a form of genius," and no one who 
has known the man intimately would be disposed 
to doubt the truth of the assertion. One has 
known others, both men and women, of whom 
much the same thing could be saidj and, apart 
from those gifted souls who hold aloof from 
nothing which is human, there are many who 
within their own circle have the power of ap- 
propriating to themselves all that touches another 
member to the quick. 
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We touch, we enter into each other's lives at 
many points, and to a wonderful depth. Where 
community of heart is complete, as in the noblest 
types of friendship and in the intimacies of 
•closely united families, this interpenetration of 
human souls reaches a point where words can- 
not follow it, where the comprehension which 
each brings to each, which each receives from 
each, is as though one soul indwelt two bodies. 

At first 'twas something our two souls 
Should mix as mists do ; each is sucked 

In each now, on the new stream rolls 
Whatever rocks obstruct. 

Such intimacies must always be rare ; they 
must have been experienced before they can be 
understood ; they are made for us to such a 
degree that it is unpractical to dwell much upon 
them. But the capacities which make these 
possible can be cultivated in more commonplace 
relations, and in these we can all of us find 
a scope for much that is of the highest nobility, 
though it should lead to nothing else beyond 
itself. 

Let me then indicate one or two of the points 
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in which I think that the closer sympathies of 
modern life have superseded in a wonderful 
measure some of the rough-and-ready methods 
of older days. They will perhaps suggest dan- 
gers for our avoidance, as well as possibilities 
for our endeavours, but for both we may be the 
tenderer and the stronger. And, lastly, I shall 
offer a few suggestions for the practical culti- 
vation of our higher sympathies. 

It seems to me, first, then, that in the manage- 
ment of children we are strangely different from 
some who went before us ; that we live nearer 
to them, understand them, feel for them, more 
sympathetically, more on their own level ; that 
we aim more at development from within, and 
work less by repression from without ; that we 
get more down into all their little difficulties ; 
are in fact more of helpful companions, and less 
of rulers and masters than was the case in days 
that I can remember. We are better able to 
put ourselves in their place ; we read their life 
more from within, and try to live it for and with 
them, instead of merely observing it from 
without as something to be regulated by rule. 

M 
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There is a danger, and a very great danger, 
that in trying to make such understanding the 
principle by which to guide a child's life, we 
may lose sight of the absolute, stern necessity 
that he should never in the ultimate resort find 
that anything can be substituted for obedience. 
But if sympathy be made to help towards 
obedience, not ever to serve as something to 
excuse from it ; if the old rule of unquestioning 
submission be lightened by the comprehension 
which goes along with it, then it seems as though 
the whole of the life before them must be 
enriched by what we can do for our children. 

We can make its earliest stage something 
deeper, something more intelligible to them, 
something in which the little life is mor^ 
expanded, is nourished by influences more 
genial, is saved from the sad feeling of isolation, 
of having all the world against one, which never 
perhaps in after life is felt so keenly, or so 
despairingly, as it sometimes is in the first 
sorrows of naughtiness. 

Again, in all that is done in the present day 
for the relief of bodily suffering and for the 
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alleviation of the harder lots in life, this spirit of 
true Christian fellow-feeling is that which under- 
lies the whole work. We may some of us have 
learnt from our own experience, we have many 
of us seen with our own eyes, the change which 
has been wrought of late years in the wards of 
our Hospitals in this City. What is it that 
is the secret of it all > Professional skill and 
conscientiousness were present there before as 
they are now. Nor does the trained intelligence 
of surgeon and physician make their possessor 
less capable of tender sympathy because all the 
feelings of his heart have to be brought into 
total subordination to the skill of brain and 
hand. But professional training and skill have 
associated a new power with themselves in the 
administration of the details of their work.* 
Those details are now carried out by hands 
which have been dedicated to the service not 
simply that their possessors may earn their 
living in a useful and honourable calling, but 

* The principal hospitals in Bombay are nursed by the 
sisters of All Saints, and that of Poona, by the sisters of 
St. Mary, Wantage. 
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because out of feeling for their fellows they have 
dedicated themselves to the service of God and 
man, in the task of alleviating suffering for those 
who are hardly bestead. 

I might multiply special examples, but I 
pass straight to what is more general. We 
have not all of us got children to bring up ; 
we may perhaps never come in contact with 
the sick; the circumstances of life in this 
country cut us off from innumerable oppor- 
tunities which are possessed by the well-to-do 
in England, of helping their less prosperous 
neighbours. But at least we all come in 
contact day by day with those who in some 
form or other find that things go less smoothly 
with them than they could wish, we all of us 
can see in some cases how the yoke presses 
hard upon tender shoulders. There must be 
hands which every one of us have to shake 
which will be conscious whether the act is 
merely formal, or whether it is the expression 
of some community of feeling ; there are words 
which we constantly have to speak, it may 
be on most commonplace subjects, where 
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something in the turn of the expression, or 
some gentleness in the tone of the voice can 
show that the order or the advice, the conven- 
tional inquiry or the daily greeting, does come 
from real kindliness of heart, that would desire 
to share our brother's joys and sorrows. The 
least and the most ordinary affairs can be 
conducted as by brother with brother, or at 
least as by man with man, when no one perhaps 
dare find fault with us if their conduct were 
of a more mechanical nature. We can see 
in each person that we meet, either one who 
has a heart like our own, with its special secret 
springs of joy and sorrow, its weaknesses, its 
strong points, its latent nobility or secret shame ; 
or we can find in exactly the same people 
brought in contact with us in just the same 
way, mere machines to drive a pen or add 
a column, mere hands to get through a day's 
work, mere possessors of money or of money's 
worth which may serve us in driving a bargain. 
And we may be sure that each knows very 
well in which of these lights we regard him ; 
whether our heart takes account of him or not; 
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whether we are shutting ourselves within the 
fence of our own selfishness, in hard unapprecia- 
tive isolation, or trying to keep a heart full 
of fellow-feeling for everything which claims 
brotherhood with our humanity. 

A few words, then, as to how to make the 
difference, as to how we may aim at what is 
highest, as to how we may best avoid the 
selfish course, as to how we may be all things 
to all men, and yet may hold our own and be 
the stronger for it. 

If you desire to be sympathetic to others 
perhaps the best rule that you can start with 
is not to feel too tenderly for yourself Nothing 
makes us so hard towards others as being too 
sensitive for ourselves. The littlenesses of a 
shrinking self-consciousness, the shivering atti- 
tude of self-defence which comes from being 
doubtful of our own dignity, the exaggerated 
tenderness of vanity which sees a reflection 
upon itself in every glance — all these make it 
impossible to expand ourselves into that genial 
thoughtfulness for other people which makes life, 
in the best sense, diffusive. Simplicity is the 
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best of foundations on which our sympathy can 
be based. If we learn to forget ourselves, we 
shall soon find that we are in sympathy with 
others. When we cease to be interesting to 
ourselves it is wonderful how interesting we 
find our neighbours. 

Then, remember that sentimentality and real 
sympathy are the polar opposites of one another. 
People can tell at the first moment of contact 
whether we feel for them with a genuine interest, 
or whether we wish, as it were, to dramatise 
their needs, to act a play with them to save us 
from ennui; whether we wish to share their 
lives as true brethren, or to make capital of 
them to enrich our own sensations. We must 
beware, then, lest our proffer of sympathy be 
only a subtil selfishness in disguise. 

Again, intensity of affection for a few oi^ht 
to open out our hearts towards all others. I 
know that this is where we fail so sadly often. 
We sometimes see — and it is a melancholy 
sight — how those who have most to be thank- 
ful for in the happiness of their own home 
circle, seem to limit the expansiveness of their 
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hearts by the bounds of their more immediate 
surroundings. It ought not to be so, and it 
need not. Nay, there are those who have 
first had their hearts opened to become all 
that they might be to many others, because 
they have gained a new capacity for affec- 
tion by expending what they had upon one 
object We ought to watch ourselves in the 
use of all our treasures of affection, of friend- 
ship, of home happiness, and see that their 
deep power of blessing is not allowed to 
begin and end with our own circle; for each 
brings a twofold capacity of enlarging our 
circle of sympathy. We learn from it to 
rejoice with them that do rejoice; we learn 
to weep with those that weep; for there is 
nothing which more enlarges our sympathy 
than to have learnt to use suffering aright. 
Each tender, wounded spot in your own heart, 
nay, each weakness, as the world calls it, in 
your armour is a point at which others may 
enter in to share your life, to be blest and 
to bless. We must be mindful that there are 
many, many ways in which our weakness may 
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be found to be our truest strength if our lives 
are being lived for other people. It is God^s 
amends to us for many a pang that it leaves 
us weaker, and therefore stronger for sympathy. 

And in conclusion — that to which all has 
led up — there is but one element, one atmo- 
sphere in which the highest forms of sympathy 
can be developed. There is but one sphere 
in which all men meet as equals, one fellow- 
ship that knits all into one. It is in the 
heart, in the Communion of Jesus Christ that 
we must embrace the world in the range of 
our affections. There only do we learn what 
sympathy can be; there only does contact 
with our fellows rise above what alloys or 
degrades it, leave behind all sordidness, all 
selfishness. His great prayer for those who 
should belong to Him was, that all might be 
one in God, that the world might know that 
God had sent Him. He, then, is not only the 
Exemplar of all that sympathy can do, He is 
also the mystical sphere in which the closest 
of human bonds are contracted. Common 
fellowship with One who has given us all, with 
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One who in giving us Himself has given all 
that we can know of best and highest, common 
interest in a common salvation, common aims 
after the same grand ideals, common hopes 
of the attainment of the same blessedness — it 
is in these that our fellowship with one another 
can alone find its perfect development. ^^If 
we walk in the light as He is in the light, 
we have fellowship one with another, and the 
blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, cleanseth us 
from all sin/' In that fellowship we meet 
with one another, nay, we more than meet 
with one another ; we are made all one in 
Christ. The same power of doing and of 
suffering belongs to all who are members of 
the same Saviour. They have not merely 
fellowship in strength; the same strength is 
tingling in the nerves of each. They have 
not merely unity of aspiration ; the same Spirit 
in the hearts of all the faithful aspires in 
throes of Divine endeavour after union with 
the same Lord of love. Through the veins of 
each soul that believes, and that, believing, 
reaches out to take hold, there is coursing 
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the blood of the new life implanted in each 
by the same Lord. And this sympathy, this 
union in Christ, not death itself brings to an 
end. From across the stream which separates 
us now, there passes back to us in the Com- 
munion of Saints the manifold, measureless 
strength which belongs to the Body of Christ. 
From all there goes up the one prayer. Thy 
Kingdom come, O Lord. And in that hasten- 
ing to the consummation of all things, the 
departed take hold of us here and now. In 
the expanse of this infinite vision of the 
brotherhood of all the redeemed, in this sense 
of one life in the same Saviour, all the petti- 
ness and the selfishness of each heart may be 
sublimated into a self-sacrificing readiness to 
take one^s place, and no more than one's own 
place in the great common struggle after higher 
things. 

Then draw we nearer, day by day, 
Each to his brethren, all to God ; 

Let the world take us as she may. 
We must not change our road. 

Not wondering, though in grief to find 

The martyr's foe still keep her mind ; 

But fixed to hold love's banner fast, 

And by submission win at last. 
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Jesus answered, I must work the work of Him that 
^ent Me while it is day. The night cometh in which no 
man can work. — Sf, John ix. 4. 

We are told that through the streets of Verona, 
in the early years of the fourteenth century, 
there used to pass a stern-faced, silent stranger, 
at whom women were seen to point trembling 
fingers and say, Look, there goes the man 
who has been in hell.^^ So vividly had the 
facts of the other world been embodied in the 
great poem of Dante, that his name will be 
associated in all ages with the thought of how 
the deeds of the present life are what will 
fix a man^s fate to eternity. Yet the stern 
poet who wrote the Inferno did but catch 
the critical moment of a whole grand cycle 
of human thought, did but lend a voice, as 
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has often been said, to the thoughts of many- 
silent centuries. The period which closed with 
the fourteenth century was as emphatically the 
age of the next life as our own century is the 
age of the present world. The deep shadow 
of death and of coming judgment brooded 
awfully and continually upon it. The thought 
of these gave an added solemnity to the sombre 
side of human existence, it lent an awful irony 
to men's humour, and, alas ! it added piquancy 
and sting to the debaucheries which were so 
appallingly rife. It frowns down upon us still 
in the present d^ay from the fronts of their 
time-stained cathedrals. It glimmers in mystic 
radiance through the marvel of their storied 
glass. It confronts us in shuddering reality 
in the allegorical frescoes of their cemeteries. 
It flashes out on us in gorgeous gilding from 
the pages of their illuminated breviaries. It 
thunders in their terrible dies ircB^ and it sighs 
in the mute pathos of their inscriptions. It 
sounds in the echoing cloisters where com- 
munities meditated upon it. It dies away in 
the cells of the solitaries who brooded over 
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it in the stillness of the mountains. For those 
who would live godly in that day were too 
fain to flee from the world that they might 
devote themselves to the thought of the other 
life. And even those who were bound fast 
by earthly ties were taught that their best 
hopes of final blessedness were to be found 
in the degree of detachment with which they 
could sit loose to things present, and occupy 
themselves with the contemplation of things 
to come. Nay, there were those whose first 
object it was to make all things bitter to 
themselves on earth that they might have 
thought for the next world alone. 

The century in which our own lot is cast 
is as emphatically the age of the present, as 
that was the age of the future life. The 
exuberance of our material prosperity, our 
insight into, and our mastery over nature, all 
tend to diminish the sense of mystery which 
enwrapped the medieval mind. Our horizon 
is so much wider that the eye is more content 
to range within it. We are not encountered 
on every hand by the Inexplicable as the men 
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of that day were ; the element of mystery lies 
at a greater distance, has less place among 
the details of our lives. And so we are dis- 
posed to make conduct the all in all of 
our spiritual system. And by conduct I 
mean our actions in themselves apart from 
any conscious referring of them to a Power 
ever present, though unseen. I mean acts as 
they bear on present welfare, and that welfare 
such as we can measure with rule and line. 
Where Christ told us to love God above all, 
and our neighbour as ourselves, we are apt 
to make our code of morality begin and end 
with kindness to our neighbour. Thou shalt 
serve and love society with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind, for thou and thy neigh- 
bour live now, and thou knowest not what shall 
be hereafter — such I think is the first and 
great commandment of much of our modern 
morality. And the second is exactly of a piece 
with it : thou shalt cultivate thy character here 
with all that can make life beautiful and 
enjoyable, for thine eyes will soon close into 
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darkness, and what if they shall open no 
more ? 

If we compare the medieval ideal with that 
which I have quoted as our own, we shall 
not find that the standard of the Gospel is 
accurately approximated to by either. Nay^ 
I am not sure but that, in some ways at leasts 
the medieval was farther from the mark. 

No doubt a certain awe and solemnity was 
communicated to men^s conceptions of life by 
the solemn shadow of the imminent hereafter 
which was cast so constantly athwart it. But 
if it brought awe to those who heeded it, it 
added recklessness to those who did not The 
'Mast things'* fell into something of the con- 
tempt which familiarity proverbially brings^ 
In the terrible works of art which I have 
mentioned, there is often a certain ghastly 
humour blended closely with their tragic in- 
tensity. And there can be no doubt about the 
added excitement which accrued to debauchery 
and self-indulgence from the thought of their 
flagrant contradiction of that which was so 
firmly believed. We have read in one of the 
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cleverest passages in one of the cleverest books 
of our time, how the grim^old voluptuary-turned- 
cynic lamented over the decay of religion 
because, he said, vice had become vulgarised; 
because those who lived in self-indulgence had 
lost the most piquant of their pleasures, that 
of slapping current morality in the face. And 
this is but the modern burlesque of what was 
a real feeling in the middle ages. The orgies, 
which were so fiercely denounced by the great 
preachers of the Church of that day, must have 
derived a gathered intensity from the way in 
which those who indulged in them were 
surrounded by the thought of the other world, 
and of the retribution which awaited them 
hereafter. Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die ; yes, and on the morrow of to-morrow 
go to judgment In the face of that, they said, 
let us enjoy ourselves. It is of the very essence 
of the humorous licentiousness which abounds 
in the literature of the Renaissance, that it was 
written for those who believed intensely in the 
life — or the death — beyond the grave. And 
again, it was the absorption in the other world, 
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the current contempt for this life, as the feature 
of the religion of the day, which accounted, in 
some measure at least, for the indifference to 
human suffering in the present, which was so 
awfully characteristic of the middle ages. The 
feeling that the world ought to be nothing to 
you leads more easily to indifference about 
others than to stern renunciation of self. 

So far, then, as to live more in the present may 
lessen some incentives to recklessness, and may 
suggest some motives for philanthropy, we need 
not think that the age in which we live stands 
altogether at a disadvantage in the comparison. 
We are less tolerant of any form of piety which 
does not find expression in practice. We see 
that God is to be sought in the world, not the 
world to be fled from for God ; that the future 
is to be earned in the present by complying 
with every claim that it has upon us ; that love 
to our neighbour whom we have seen, is the 
best expression of love to God whom we have 
not seen. And so far our greater secularity 
compares favourably with the mistakes of 
former piety. 
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What, then, is the truer ideal for us to set 
before ourselves as Christian men ? Surely thi», 
that to live for Christ now in serving Him in- 
the person of His followers, nay, that to live for 
the Redeemer of all men by living for those 
who do not know Him, is the only real training 
for our souls against the future that awaits us 
beyond the grave. Let us make "conduct'' 
our ideal if we will, but let us include in our 
definition of " conduct," the one motive which 
alone is worth living for, the showing forth 
before God and before men our gratitude to the 
Redeemer who died for us. Let us live for the 
other world by all means, but let us remember 
that living for the other world means before all 
things, exactness and diligence in discharging 
the duties of the present, means devoting the) 
best energies of our being to making life happy 
for others, and helping them towards the life 
everlasting. Let us set culture before us as 
a grand ideal, if we include in our definition of 
culture the training of what, is highest within 
us, the power of loving God and of loving man 
in the measure in which Jesus loved us. 
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In the life of the greatest philanthropist who 
has served the common cause in our own time 
there is a passage which touched me to the 
very quick. After Lady Shaftesbury had been 
taken from her husband, he wrote in one of his 
intimate diaries these, to me, most moving 
words : " Blessed, precious wife, some of thy 
last words, spoken in health and happiness, 
while the shadow of death was not even before 
thine eyes, spoken in sorrow of some infidel and 
cruel expressions, were, * and this, too, when He 
died for us/ " * 

My friends, could we not put the thought 
before us when we are tempted to negligence 
or to sin : " and this, too, when He died for us " ? 
The holy woman of whom her husband recorded 
them spoke the words about the wrong-doing 
of others — that the reason why it pained her 
so intensely to hear words against God and 
against man was because she remembered when 
she heard them, that they were spoken against 
One who gave His life for the speaker and 
for those of whom he spoke. But could we 
not all apply them to ourselves.? Could we 
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not make them a watchword of conduct ? Could 
we not take them as a connecting link between 
the life that we live here upon earth and the 
hereafter which awaits us beyond the grave — 
" and this, too, when He died for us " ? How 
can I do this great wickedness and sin against 
God, " and this, too, when He died for us " ? 
How can I live in sloth and indifference when 
my Saviour gave Himself for my salvation ? 
How can this world be my all when, in the 
next I may see Him who so died ? How shall 
I not think of this world as the preparation for 
the world beyond the grave, whither I am 
beckoned by a crucified Hand ? How shall the 
next world be anything else to me than an 
incentive to well-doing now, when all the value 
of the inheritance which is to come shall con- 
sist in the absolute possession of Him for whom 
this life is to be lived ? 

Would it not help us to bear the sorrows of 
the present if we remembered not only that 
there is a world to come, but that everything 
which most tries us on earth is but a stretching 
forth from beyond the veil, of the very Hand 
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which was pierced for our sakes, to make us 
partakers of His sufferings? 

Be assured that only by living thus, by re- 
membering how the Crucified of earth is waiting 
to welcome us in heaven, that He calls us to 
share in His Cross, to take it upon our shoulders 
for ourselves, to lighten it from off the shoulders 
of others, only so can we bring the two worlds 
into that intimate relation to one another which 
will round off the ideal of the Gospel so missed 
in opposite directions by the mistakes of different 
ages. The Cross spans the space between 
heaven and earth. The Cross reduces this 
world to its true value, the Cross is what enables 
us to estimate it in terms which belong to a 
higher order. Stamp the Cross upon the things 
of this life, upon the dearest of them as well 
as upon the commonest. Accept the Cross as 
He stamps it upon them, nay, learn to think 
of this as their deepest value, that they are that 
which make His special opportunity for assimi- 
iating thee through suffering to Himself. And 
thou shalt find that the shadow of eternity shall 
indeed fall across the present life, but only to 
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tone down its gaudy colours, and to reduce 
them to the harmony of clear vision. Nay, 
thou shalt find that its light falls athwart them, 
and that then do they shine truest to thine eyes 
when they are seen as eternity makes thee think 
of them. For "infinite, imminent eternity" casts 
its shadow or its light upon the present. We 
are living for it, live as we will. Each act of 
our will in the present is reducing it, and re- 
ducing it for ever, to conformity to God's will 
or to the opposite, to fitness or to unfitness 
for His presence. And if this life is thus ever 
being projected upon the larger field of the 
next, if the future be but a magnified present in 
which all that we say and do now will return 
upon us with multiplied intensity, then surely 
we must live for that future in our every act 
and thought. If all eternity were offered you 
as a reward, you might not neglect one duty in 
order to gain time to prepare for it. The pre- 
paration is to do every duty for His sake who 
reigns in eternity, remembering that doing it 
for Him is the only true preparation for that 
which lies before you hereafter; that con- 
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scientiousness as in the sight of Almighty God 
is what alone can train you for His presence ; 
that carelessness or half-hearted ness in your 
duty renders you absolutely unfit for that 
presence. 

* Such thoughts must have been forced home 
to our minds by the events of the last few days. 
A brilliant and successful career of duty has 
been suddenly closed before our eyes. The 
Councils by which this Presidency is guided 
have been deprived of a wise, mature judgment, 
trained by long experience on the Bench to view 
all that affected the public weal with a calm, 
judicial impartiality. One whose sagacity had 
all the penetration which belonged to high 
natural ability, and all the width of view which 
had developed through varied experience, will 
no longer labour hard and think deep at the 
problems by which Governments are exercised 
in administering the affairs of a subject people. 
The kindliness that won so many hearts, and the 

* Preached at Poona on the day after the funeral of 
Sir Maxwell Melvill, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Second Member 
of Council of the Governor of Bombay* 
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justice which commanded such confidence have 
alike become things of the past as far as we and 
our fellow-subjects are concerned. The task 
had been increasingly important, and the world 
knew that it had been ably discharged. The 
calls of duty had been cheerfully responded to, 
and the reward had not been wanting. 

As we rendered the last due honours to one 
who had deserved well of the State, I think the 
thought must have been present to many minds, 
how we were standing on the frontiers of two 
worlds. The work and the rewards of the 
visible we all had had before our eyes. Towards 
all that lies before us in the unseen our thoughts 
must surely have travelled forward. The lesson 
must have come home to some among us : do 
that which lies before you upon earth with the 
recollection ever present to your mind that you 
are working not for this world alone, but for 
that which lies behind the dark veil. Let your 
career be brilliant or obscure as far as earth and 
its rewards are concerned, it leads alike to the 
one great account where you will not be asked 
what were your abilities, but whether you used 
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them as in God^s sight ; not whether your 
opportunities were great, but whether, being 
such as they were, you remembered that one 
day they must be accounted for. 
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A LIVING HOLD UPON CHRISTIANITY 
THE SAFEGUARD AGAINST AGNOS- 
TICISM. 



Because we thus judge that if One died for all, then did 
all die ; and that He died for all that they which live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
Him which died for them and rose again. — 2 Corin- 
thians V. 15. 

What are the death and the resurrection of 
Je3tis Christ to you and me? I do not 
intend to discuss this great question in the 
details of its theological bearings, to inquire 
how it is that these great events have altered 
the relations of heaven and earth. Nor do I 
intend to appeal to you directly on the per- 
sonal bearings of the question. Though I shall 
ask you to say honestly to yourselves whether 
they are to you all that they ought to be, in 
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the sense of having been appropriated for your 
salvation ; still the question, am I saving my 
soul by them ? is not that which I desire pri- 
marily to put before you. 

I desire to show you how the attitude which 
you take up towards the great issues which 
divide modern thought depend ultimately upon 
your personal attitude towards the death and 
resurrection of your Saviour. 

Those great issues are both moral and intel- 
lectual. They include not only such spiritual 
questions as our belief in a standard of right 
and wrong communicated to the world by Al- 
mighty God, but such questions of apparently 
pure philosophy as that, whether such beings as 
we are really know, or are capable of knowing 
anything except the impressions upon our 
organs of sensation, their sequence and their 
associations with one another. 

Now. is it the case that upon questions 
such as these our attitude is, and ought to 
be affected by the bearings of Christ^s death 
and resurrection upon the personal life of our 
spirits ? 
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Our first impulse, it may be, when we ask 
that question, is to say that its ultimate de- 
cision must be matter of pure speculative 
reasoning, to be thought out like a problem 
in mathematics. But we shall find, if we look 
carefully at it, that in dealing with the deepest 
problems of all it is impossible to make a sharp 
demarcation between their moral and their 
speculative bearings, that the beliefs or dis- 
beliefs of every one of us, not least the beliefs 
and disbeliefs of those who pretend most 
loudly to impartiality, are influenced far more 
deeply than we think for by our attitude about 
spiritual matters. 

What, then, are the two possible alterna- 
tives to thoughtful, reverent-^minded men 
and women as they read, and as they realise 
to themselves the history of Christ's death 
and resurrection? They must be to us one of 
two things : mere past history, or living pre- 
sent fact. 

I suppose that the death of the great Teacher 
has been to each of us a high exemplar of 
passive heroism, has been one of the moving 
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episodes of human history, one of those stories 
the reading of which has left us morally richer 
for all our lives ; that it has enlarged our con- 
ceptions of human nature, and of its capacities 
for rising to all demands which injury or which 
suffering can make upon it ; that it has shown 
us how intense force of character can co-exist 
with tender sympathy and considerateness, 
how all that is most manly in active life can 
be wedded to quiet, dignified endurance, how 
concentrated personal devotion can rise superior 
to such narrowness and exclusiveness as would 
shut out the very lowest from being under- 
stood. 

And in like manner with the story of the Re- 
surrection, we can all enter into its pathos as a 
narrative, into the joyful surprise of the mourn- 
ing women, into the revulsion in the feelings of 
the Apostles, into the tenderness of the Master 
Himself for the incredulity of faithful affection 
whose very eagerness made it dread to be de- 
ceived, into the pardon accorded to lowly peni- 
tence, into the promises and encouragements 
given to all. 
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But our attitude towards the problems of the 
day depends not upon its being all this to us, 
but on the question whether it is not much 
more. 

The death and the rising again of our Saviour 
ought to be the prototype, and the actual effi- 
cient cause of a similar death and rising in our 
own hearts. In Him we must have died to 
ourselves, to the supremacy, nay, to the im- 
pulses of our lower nature, in so far as those 
impulses are unholy. In Him we must be 
crucified to the world, so as not to be carried 
away by its activities or whirled along in the 
mad round of its excitements ! We must rather 
be raised aloft as it sweeps past us, displayed 
to its misunderstanding and its derision, cruci- 
fied because we " are not for its turn, but are 
clean contrary to its doings." And in Christ 
we must be raised to a new life, so that "we 
live, yet not we but Christ liveth in us." That 
life must be the fact of all facts to us, some- 
thing pervading our every thought and our 
every action. It must not simply be another 
name for our own resolves and for the per- 
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sistency with which we act them out. It must 
be something received from above, acted out in 
the sphere of our conduct by the God-given 
persistency of a good will, but still His in its 
essence and its origin, and His in its exercise 
as well. As we acknowledge in the Collect 
for Easter Day, when our hearts are full of the 
appropriation of His risen life, we must depend 
upon the Father of Jesus Christ not only by 
His ** special grace preventing us to " put into 
our minds good desires/^ but also " by His con- 
tinual help^^ to enable us to "bring the same 
to good effect.*' 

The death and the rising again of Jesus 
Christ must, then, be one of these two things 
to every one of us, mere past history, or living, 
present fact. Past history of course they must 
be when we regard them as external to our- 
selves. The question is, are they also operative 
within us, or do they appeal to us simply as 
narrative ? 

And according to the alternative which we 
are adopting we shall be enlisted on one side or 
on the other in the greatest of all the contro- 
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versies of the day, the controversy between 
Agnosticism and Christianity. On what Jesus 
Christ is to each of us in His death and in His 
rising from the grave, will it depend whether 
we can look upon the Gospel as a system still 
essentially living, or as passing into obsolescence 
and decrepitude.* 

For it is a law of man's progress throughout 
the ages that every system invented by human- 
kind for the satisfaction of their own moral 
needs has its day, and is superseded, and passes 
away. Nay, it is a part of the tragic element 
in history that in proportion as such a system 
has done good work by helping forward one 
stage of man^s development, so, at last, when 
it has been outgrown and has become use- 
less, does its survival prove a bar to farther 
progress. 

Just as we see in individual life that nothing 
is more fatal to people's usefulness — nay, that 
nothing is more detrimental to their neigh- 
hours — than that any one should continue to 
grasp at power after the time for its healthy 
exercise has passed away, so it is with out- 

o 
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worn systems and institutions. They impose 
a yoke of mere empty words and phrases, 
which crush thought in the time of their de- 
crepitude as effectually as they stimulated it 
in their first freshness ; they drag on a con- 
temptible existence in empty, outward cere- 
monies and forms, from which all spiritual 
significance has evaporated ; their vested in- 
terests batten like vampires upon the resources 
of generations which they do not serve. Yet 
because they once were so potent for good, 
the world refuses finally to break with them ; 
though if the world but understood its own 
position, it would see that true gratitude for 
past services would rather dictate that the 
system which rendered them should be re- 
verently embalmed and hidden away, than 
that it should be worshipped in its unreverend 
dotage, as though it still had a mastery over 
men's spirits. 

Now, one portion of the world of the present 
day is never tired of impressing it upon us 
that Christianity has passed into this stage; 
that if it desires to consummate the immense 
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services which it has rendered to mankind 
in the past, it is bound to retire before 
Agnosticism, to acknowledge that its day has 
come and gone, to cease to make demands 
upon our understanding, which is unable to 
accept its first principles, to roll away its worn- 
out ideals to make room for another system 
which is superseding it. 

What do 1 mean, then, by Agnosticism and 
by Christianity, the two systems between whiph 
we have to choose ? 

By Agnosticism I mean taking it for granted 
that the things which our senses make known 
to us are all that we know or ever can know 
with the faculties which we find at our dis- 
posal; that changes in the impressions on 
eye and ear, and on each of our organs of 
sensation, are the beginning and tb^ end of 
all knowledge; that we infer, and are com- 
pelled to infer, that these changes will follow 
a certain order because they always have done 
so in the past ; but that the fact of those 
changes and of their order is the beginning, 
and must be the end, of all knowledge; that 

o 2 
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the question of the existence of another world, 
or of anything supernatural in this world, is 
one which it is mere folly to inquire about ; 
that whether such exist or do not exist, at any 
rate it is impossible that we should become 
conscious of it, because there is no adequate 
evidence from which we can infer its existence. 

Such is Agnosticism on its intellectual side. 
And on its moral side it comes to this: that 
right and wrong are but another form of ex- 
pression for what has proved itself social or 
anti-social ; that our belief that they are any- 
thing but this comes simply from inherited 
predisposition, from which it is difficult to get 
clear; that certain things, at a certain stage 
of human development, conduced powerfully 
to the preservation and the consolidation of 
the group of beings from whom we are de- 
scended, so that those who observed them 
survived, and those who neglected them died 
out; that hence it comes that the doing of 
these things has been imposed upon successive 
generations, until at last they have become 
engrained in our very fibre, until we exact 
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them from others as our rights and accept 
them ourselves as our duties. 

Christianity, on its intellectual side, asserts 
that we not only know, but have relations, and 
those of a deeply, personal kind, with One who 
has created and redeemed us, and has given 
us a revelation of Himself; that this know- 
ledge is no set of abstract principles acquiesced 
in or firmly believed in, but lies deep at the 
very roots of our moral being ; that it is gained 
by His direct revelation communicated to the 
moral sense of His creatures; that it is re- 
tained by dint of faithfulness to its require- 
ments, and may be lost if it is not acted out. 
And we believe that over and above the reve- 
lation which has been communicated once for 
all to the Church there is granted a store of 
daily grace, by which that revelation may be 
taken advantage of. 

The Gospel teaches us that what we call 
right and wrong do indeed bring happiness 
and unhappiness to ourselves and to the race 
that we belong to ; but it teaches us that these 
consequences of our actions are not that which 
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renders them right or wrong, but are the result 
of the original distinction imposed by the 
Nature of Almighty God ; that sin means 
outrage on His Holiness, base ingratitude of 
a creature to its Creator; that right means 
conformity by finite beings to laws which have 
been imposed by the Infinite. 

Now on which side in the deadly struggle 
between these systems you and I are ultimately 
to be found, depends upon the question which I 
began with, of what is our personal attitude 
towards the death and the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. 

Once more, these are either mere past history 
to us, or else they are living, present facts ; 
either our actual point of contact with the super- 
natural, through which, in prayer and in sacra- 
ments, we keep touch with the facts of another 
world: or else the death of Christ is but an 
episode in [the history of one obscure nation, 
and His resurrection, we shall probably 
conclude, is a fable to be believed by no wise 
man. 

For if we do not actually keep touch with the 
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supernatural by the appropriation of these great 
facts into our lives, then be sure that our 
ultimate tendency is towards the negations 
which I have indicated, towards the dethroning 
of historical Christianity and the erection of a 
new system in its place. The influence of early 
associations, or the want of a stern logical 
faculty may prevent many of us from arriving 
intellectually at the conclusions which follow 
from our moral attitude. But, all the same, we 
are contributing our little quota to the final 
disint^ration of the system. For if Christianity 
be not still a living power to transform the 
hearts and lives of its votaries by the infusion of 
something from another world ; if it imply to us 
no personal contact with things of another 
order than the earthly ; if while we profess to be 
followers of the Crucified, we are conformed to 
that world which is His enemy ; if saying that 
we live by His life, we yet allow it to count for 
nothing in our conduct, then we become living 
examples in our own persons of all that its 
depravers assert of it, namely that it is a 
system which has had its day and is passing 
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away, that it is no longer a living power in 
the world. 

Now its whole claim to dominion over men^s 
consciences, its right to pronounce upon their 
beliefs comes simply from its being such a 
power. Because it is capable of imparting to us 
a moral force which does not come to us by 
nature ; because it does not simply tell us what 
is right, does not stop even at furnishing us 
with motives, but goes on to supply the force 
for acting up to them ; in a word, because it is 
morally supernatural, it claims to have a place 
in human life from which no progress and no 
discovery can dethrone it. It tells us of the 
existence of other knowledge than that which is 
derived through the senses. And it does not do 
so on merely speculative grounds as a system of 
spiritual philosophy. It claims no less than to 
bring us actually into contact with the powers 
of another world than our own. 

And on our true, experimental acquaintance 
with those powers and of the world to which 
they belong, will turn the question whether 
we believe in their existence. We are so far 
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permeated with the spirit of our own day in 
its thirst for demonstration of facts, that we 
shall believe in these so-called facts of a higher 
order just so far as we have actually experienced 
them. 

Take hold of them, make them real to your- 
self, live a life pervaded by their power, fix the 
eye of your faith on the risen Saviour and so 
learn that He has power to transform you, and 
you shall find that the existence of another 
world, its reality, its connection with this life 
will be to you the most real of all facts, that 
you are as ready to be reasoned out of one 
of your senses as to be deprived by argument of 
your hold on the supernatural. 

But once let them cease to be real to you in 
the sense of exercising a vital power over your 
conduct, and you will begin to find that there 
is much to be said on the side of the Agnostic 
conclusions. Regarded simply as a speculative 
system, I believe Agnosticism absolutely to 
break down. I join issue upon the first principle 
with which it starts, as to the derivation of all 
knowledge from sensation. Still, regarded as a 
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speculative system it is at least arguable, tenable 
by enlightened thinkers. It is when you ap- 
proach it from the side of the spirit that it sa 
utterly and so irremediably breaks down. It 
is when you know the facts of the other order 
that it becomes inconceivable to you that the 
tangible is the one and all. 

And again, on your strenuous doing of what 
is right does it depend whether the moral 
system of Christianity shall have such hold on 
you that you cannot give it up, or acknowledge 
that it can ever be superseded. If you have 
carried out the Commandments of God, or are 
striving earnestly, with all your failings, to give 
effect to them, then you shall find that it is 
inconceivable to you that what we call the 
moral law of the Most High is but a sanction 
bestowed by superstition upon the dictates of 
social expediency. What you have done in the 
power of the Holy Ghost you will not readily 
come to regard as being the outgrowth of 
nothing higher than race experience. 

I repeat it that on grounds of pure reason we 
are prepared to deny the first principles on 
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which the system of Agnosticism is built up. 
Still, practically, our hold upon Christianity 
depends on our giving effect day by day to the 
living power of our Saviour Jesus Christ who 
died for us and rose again. For the system is 
a spiritual system and can be grasped but by 
a spiritual hold. Nay, the Person is a spiritual 
Person and must be communicated with by 
spiritual agencies. 

For, at last, when all is said and done, what 
does all our religion amount to, save that to 
those who believe in the resurrection, Christ 
risen is Christianity, and Christianity is Christ 
the risen Lord ; that " He died for all, that they 
which live should not henceforth live unto them- 
selves, but unto Him which died for them and 
rose again ? 
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RESTORATION OF HIS SERVANTS. 

Destroy this temple^ and in three days I will raise it 
up. — St John ii. 19. 

The words form part of one of the typical 
narratives in which St. John brings before us 
directly some incident in the life of His Master 
which the writers of the earlier Gospels had 
taken for granted that their readers were aware 
of. 

The Church had learnt from St. Matthew and 
St. Mark that Christ was charged at the bar of 
the High Priest with having said that He would 
" destroy this temple made with hands, and in 
three days would build another made without 
hands." Christians knew how He was taunted 
on the Cross with the words which He was 
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supposed to have thus spoken : " Thou that 
destroyest the temple and buildest it up in 
three days, save Thyself and come down from 
the Cross." 

And when St. John took in hand to supple- 
ment what his predecessors had told about their 
Master, He gave the incident which had elicited 
the saying thus tortured into a charge of irreve- 
rence. At the beginning of His public minis- 
tration, Christ had cleansed the Temple of God 
of the traffic by which it had been desecrated; 
And when He was asked for His authority for 
so doing. He had replied with a mystical saying 
which no one had understood at the time, but 
which His disciples treasured up in their 
memories and interpreted in the light of the 
resurrection. He had told them of another, a 
living Temple over which He had absolute 
authority, the Temple of His own human Body. 
"Destroy this temple/' He had said, "and 
in three days I will raise it up.*' 

In what sense was Christ's Body a Temple ? 

It is a common phrase in describing human 
nature, to call the body the shrine of the spirit. 
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Our humanity containing, as it does, two 
elements, one spiritual, the other corporal, and 
these two being separable by death, so that the 
body is left a lifeless thing, no longer animated 
by the soul which had been united to it, we 
speak with poetical licence, of the outward, the 
material part of us, as the shrine which has been 
indwelt by the spirit 

Was it in this sense that Christ spoke of His 
Body, when He bid them " destroy this temple," 
and asserted that in three days He could raise 
it up ? Was the actual upraising of His Body 
when the three days in the grave had been 
accomplished, but the re-entry of His holy 
human Soul into the abode which had been 
desecrated upon the Cross ? We must look for 
a meaning in His words which needs no such 
licence to justify it, a meaning far deeper and 
more literal than the metaphor which treats 
body and spirit as related to each other in 
this way. For, when we look at it, the body 
of a human being is not really so separable 
from the spirit as that the part of us which 
we believe to be immaterial can be said in a 
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literal way to inhabit the body which is its 
associate. The two are, in our experience, so 
united, so essential to one another^s complete- 
ness, that we cannot fully picture the human 
spirit as existing apart from its body. That it 
can so exist we believe, but whenever we 
would picture it to ourselves as it exists in 
its disembodied condition, we find that we 
are irresistibly led on to attribute to it powers 
and senses which have invariably, in our experi- 
ence of this world, been exercised through 
the body. And indeed, it is no accident of 
the human spirit to be associated with a 
body of this earth. We dare not call it a 
mere inhabitant of the body, because so to 
call it would imply that in its nature it is 
independent of that in which it resides ; whereas 
we know that not the union, but the separa- 
tion is that which, as it were, is accidental to 
it. Its condition as divorced from the body 
is abnormal, temporal, penal. It is its 'embodi- 
ment in a form of flesh and blood which is 
connatural to it, which is essential to its 
completeness, which furnishes it with that 
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"formula," as it has been called, by which 
not only does it communicate with other 
beings, but by which it discharges its proper 
functions. When Christ told us that His Body 
was a Temple, His words had a literal signifi- 
cation which goes deeper than that figurative 
sense in which the body which is thus con- 
genital to our spirit, is appropriately spoken 
of as its shrine. 

But there is a sense in which the body of 
every one of us is, or may be a temple of 
a higher presence. If it cannot properly be 
called the temple of the human spirit along 
with which it entered on its existence, because 
a shrine and the inhabitant of the shrine are 
properly not one being but two, yet the bodies 
within which God deigns to dwell may be 
spoken of as temples of the most High, 
because in this sense, the shrine and the 
inhabitant are really two separate beings. Did 
Christ speak, then, of His Body as a Temple, 
in the same sense in which we sinful beings 
are made temples of God the Holy Ghost 
dwelling in us in virtue of our baptism ? Was 
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each of us when we were borne from the 
font a temple of God the Holy Ghost in 
the same sense in which Jesus of Nazareth 
asserted that His Body was a Temple? 

Unquestionably, each one of the baptized 
is the Temple of God the Holy Ghost till he 
forfeits that blessed indwelling by aggravated 
negligence or deadly sin. But this tabernacling 
of God within our hearts is a something which 
is communicated to us from without by an 
act of God's infinite condescension. It does 
not belong to us from our birth, but is com- 
municated to us by the agency of Holy Church, 
and by the fulfilment of our Saviour's command. 
It can be forfeited, alas ! by our own acts, so 
that the fact that we at one time possessed 
it may become but the most damning indict- 
ment which can overwhelm us before the bar 
of Divine judgment. 

Christ^s Body was the Temple of God by 
a right indefeasible and inalienable. It was 
such from the first moment of its existence; 
it shall be such through the ages of eternity 
as none other ever has been or can be. 

p 
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For the Being who displayed Himself to 
the world as the carpenter and prophet of 
Galilee, is One to whose original existence 
neither body nor soul was essential. Both 
these were assumed by Him in time, but His 
essential Existence is eternal. To all eternity 
the Body which was crucified shall belong ta 
Him on the throne of His glory where He 
displays Himself as the "Lamb that had been 
slain." To all eternity will He sympathise 
with His own in virtue of His possessing the 
human Soul which bore the agony in the 
Garden and on the Cross. Yet neither part 
of our human constitution was His till He 
willed to assume it. His Body and His Soul 
both alike are the Temple of God made 
Man, are a temple in a sense in which our 
bodies are not literally a temple for ' our 
souls, because in this case the Dweller in the 
Temple existed before the Shrine came into 
being. To God the Word, His human body 
and human soul are truly and essentially a 
habitation. One moment, He was pure Spirit 
as He had ever been, existing in the bosom 
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of the Father with the changeless existence 
of eternity. Another moment and He had 
associated with Himself both constituents of 
our complex human nature. "The Word was 
made flesh/' we are told, "and tabernacled," 
encamped, "among us/' It is true that the 
Humanity which He indwells is inseparably 
united to His Divine Person, but it was united 
by the act of His own will, as something in 
which He stooped to become incarnate, not 
as anything which was essential to His exis- 
tence. United as are two natures in His Person, 
so that it were heresy to think of His Humanity 
as existing apart from His Divinity, still, even 
in the complex Person of the Son of Man, 
the two natures are eternally distinct. The 
soul and body of Jesus of Nazareth are the 
Temple of God made Man. 

And so it was that, being challenged by His 
enemies to show proof that in cleansing the 
Temple he had acted within His authority. He 
tells them that He has power over another 
Temple more sacred than the shrine of their 
forefathers. He challenges them to wreak upon 

p 2 
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His Body the malice which had dictated their 
question, and tells them that His power over 
that Body, to raise it up after three days from 
the dead, shall show that the shrine of their 
ancient worship was His to be dealt with as He 
would. If He had power to raise up that other 
Shrine, even the Body in which God had become 
Man, much more might He expel from the 
sacred precincts the authors of the desecration 
which had befallen it. 

It is to commemorate His redemption of 
that pledge that we have met in His presence 
this evening. As yesterday, the living Temple 
of God the Word was lying desecrated by the 
malice of His enemies. The holy Soul in 
which God sympathises with His creatures was 
fled to the abode of the departed. The holy 
Body in which God was still incarnate was, in 
the interval from Friday till Sunday, lying long, 
and cold, and still in the sepulchre which charity 
had afforded it. 

No motion has He now, no force \ 

He neither hears nor sees ; 
Borne round in earth's diurnal course. 

With rocks, and stones, and trees — 
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thus, but yesterday, did it seem to His disciples 
that the course of their Master was ended. As 
to-day, they remembered what He had said : 
" Destroy this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up." Because that Body which lay in 
Joseph's tomb was in very deed the Temple of 
God, He burst the bands of death. Nay, we 
know that "it was impossible that He should 
be holden of them.^' 

What word of Easter joy and consolation 
comes to us from Christ's pledge and its fulfil- 
ment ? What difference does it make to every 
one of us to know that, when the enemies of 
Jesus Christ had wreaked their vengeance in 
the blood of their denunciator, His Body did 
not moulder in the grave, but arose to live on to 
eternity ? 

Think, first, of the spiritual resurrection 
which He is able to effect for His people. 
Even supposing that our souls are "twice 
dead " ; if, after being spiritually made alive 
by union with Him in our baptism, we are 
lying in the grave of our own selfishness, 
wrapped round in the grave-clothes of inaction. 
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unable even to long for resurrection because we 
are spiritually dead — even so, He who rose on 
the third' day is more than able to raise us 
to life. 

To all appearance the last hope has been 
forfeited ; there is nothing to indicate the possi- 
bility that life can be enkindled afresh in a soul 
which has ceased to long after it. And yet even 
for a soul which is thus dead, there is hope in the 
resurrection of Jesus. And if there be but a 
single spark of desire for it — a longing so feeble, 
perhaps, that, to the soul which is desiring better 
things, it seems as though the power of attain- 
ing to them had been forfeited once and for 
ever — then be assured that the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ makes it certain that even in such 
there lie dormant unbounded possibilities. Only 
One who has died and risen again would believe 
that such a soul could be raised up. But a 
Master who gave Himself for it, to die that it 
might live ; a Master who, rising from the dead, 
triumphed over the evil powers which have 
ensnared it, such a Saviour admits nothing to be 
impossible for any one soul for which He lives. 
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It has not any power of its own ; its energies 
have been exhausted upon evil. To restore it 
we say is impossible. But what He offers is not 
restoration; it is life. His own life from the 
dead. 

Is there any other message which comes 
to us from the grave from which Jesus has 
risen up ? 

Let those say who, over the resting-places of 
their loved ones, have listened to the words 
of joyful cheer with which we leave their bodies 
in the dust. Even we, Christian people as 
we are, often feel, as we strain our eyes into 
the darkness, how little has been actually re- 
vealed to us about the future of ourselves and 
of our beloved. But of one thing at least we 
are assured when we commit the loved remains 
to the dust and turn back to our desolated 
homes : if we believe that Jesus died and 
rose again, even so them also which sleep in 
Jesus shall God bring with Him.^' At least 
we know that the dissolution of soul and body 
is not a dissolution to eternity. At least we 
know as we dream of a future meeting, that the 
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being who, so we dearly trust, shall be restored 
to us in the kingdom of the risen Master, shalf 
be no unsubstantial phantom, never more to be 
recognised by the very tokens which we as- 
sociate with the happiness of the past When 
they were here, if we loved them in the Lord 
Jesus, we know that even the bodies of our 
beloved were the temples of God the Holy 
Ghost. And we are told in the glowing 
language of St. Paul about the future of those 
who are Christ's, that "if the Spirit of Him 
that raised up Jesus from the dead dwelleth 
in you, He that raised up Christ from the dead 
shall quicken also your mortal bodies by His 
Spirit that dwelleth in you.^' We do well to 
keep sternly before ourselves the condition of 
that glorious resurrection. It is — "if the Spirit 
of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead 
dwelleth in you." But^ granted the fulfilment 
of this condition ; if the presence which was 
communicated at the font has not been finally 
and obstinately forfeited ; in a word, " if the 
Spirit of God dwell within us," then the body 
which has been the shrine of that indwelling 
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may moulder among the clods of our last 
resting-place, yet never, to the ages of ages, 
will God fail to restore it in glory. There hangs 
a halo over the resting-place of the Christian 
dead. There float around it the echoes of 
the blessed words with which we commit them 
to the earth. And those words are not spoken 
of any future in which the body shall want 
its due part. It belonged to Jesus Christ while 
it was with us; it belongs to Him so long 
as it is in being. Yes, and after it has ceased 
to exist, has been absorbed into the materials of 
this earth, has been used up, it may be, a 
thousand times in the formation of other human 
beings, yet still there is a future before it, in 
virtue of its union with the Spirit. How God 
will give us bodies again after the constituents 
of these bodies shall have been dissipated — this 
lies, and must lie beyond our ken. But the 
life that shall be lived to eternity shall be no 
disembodied existence — this we know because 
Jesus rose again. 

Destroy this temple. He said, and in three 
days I will raise it up. Thus He spoke of the 
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Temple of His own Body. Thus He spake 
of the soul and body of every Christian who 
should ever be the shrine of the Holy Ghost. 
Not after three days, or after three centuries, 
nor, it may be, after three centuries of centuries, 
but at least in His own appointed time, there 
shall come that rising of soul and body of 
which His own rising was the first-fruits. He 
quickened us first in our baptism though born 
in original sin. He quickens us again through 
repentance when that life which He gave has 
been forfeited. And the soul being thus raised 
to life, the raising of the body which enshrines 
it must follow as a matter of course. If the sin 
which brought the curse be done away, then 
the death which is the shadow of the sin can no 
longer keep its hold on the redeemed. 
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In Him we live and move and have our being. — Ac^s 
"xvii. 28. 

It has been said by a great spiritual writer that 
God is nearer to us than we are to ourselves, 
that His possession of us is so intimate and so 
complete, if we yield ourselves to His influence 
over us, that He becomes the most pervading 
of powers in the regulation of the lives which are 
given up to Him. But, indeed, whether we 
yield ourselves or not. He is there very close to 
us, all around us. His presence has been 
compared to the ocean in which, supported by 
which, the countless creatures which people its 
depths are suspended during the whole of their 
•existence. Or, again, it has been compared to 
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the atmosphere, impalpable yet essential to our 
very being, invisible in itself, yet the medium 
through which we see all other things. 

It is the simplest, the most elementary of 
truths, the first, perhaps, of the truths about God 
which became, as it were, a part of ourselves, a 
portion of that mental equipment the first 
acquisition of which no eflfort of memory can 
recall. Where is God ? we asked, awe-struck, 
of our parents. And we were told : God is 
everywhere, my child ; there is no place where 
God is not. Simplest, therefore deepest, most 
inexhaustible. The awed senses of childhood 
drank it in. We learnt, perhaps, more of its 
solemnity from the tone in which our question 
was answered than from the words, though we 
thought that we understood them. And as we 
ponder them in the fulness of our manhood, we 
still find that their power to overawe us is 
greater than our power to apprehend them. It 
is the truth that lays hold upon us, rather than 
we that have laid hold of the mighty truth. 

My words can add nothing to its significance : 
we can but pass, as it were, from side to side of 
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it, and try to look at it in different aspects. God 
grant that as we do so together its power over 
our lives may be intensified ! 

A word, first, about its comforting power. 
We can go nowhere, we can never be so situated 
as that exile from Him should be possible. Our 
chief good we carry everywhere about with 
us. 

To have an inner world of our own where we 
can be alone with what is dearer to us than life ; 
a world into which nothing can ever penetrate 
to break up the intimacy which prevails there ; 
a world where vicissitude cannot enter to 
deprive us of what we most treasure — what is 
this but to have attained the El Dorado of which 
adventurers have dreamed in vain ? And yet, to 
become possessed of it in fee simple, we are not 
called to stir a step from our own door. 

The kingdom of God is within you ; you have 
but to take possession and it is yours. It is 
yours ; nay, He is yours, who is King over the 
universe and over you. 

We are not called, I say, to stir from our 
own doors to enter on the possession of this 
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kingdom. It were perhaps true to go farther 
than that, and to say that it is within our own 
doors that it can be sought with the best pros- 
pect of success. " Enter thou into thy closet/*^ 
we are told, and shut to the door, and pray to 
thy Father which is in secret." And yet should 
I be altogether wrong if I said that the place 
where this treasure is to be found is that where 
we are least willing to spend our time ? One 
would sometimes think that the first object in 
our lives was to live as much as possible in 
public, to allow as little quiet as possible for 
listening to the voice which speaks inwardly. 
Although He be not far from every one 
of us, it would seem as though, with bootless 
endeavour, we tried to fly our fastest from 
Him — no pause, no breathing-time even, in 
which He might make Himself heard, but one 
whirl of unceasing excitement, in which, if we 
step aside for one instant to drop a tear where a 
companion lies in death, we are caught up the 
next minute in the mad round, and swept along 
unrestful as ever. 

Is it the case, as one is so inclined to suppose. 
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that the thought of which I have spoken as so 
comforting is anything but a welcome recollec- 
tion to the larger number among us ? Is it the 
case that the presence within is so little of a 
reality to us that the last thing that we desire 
to remember is that the very same presence is 
all around us? For the two are inseparably 
connected. If the presence of God around us is 
to be welcome, it must be because His presence 
within is realised, retired to, enjoyed. If it fail 
to be the most blessed of thoughts, it must be 
the most unwelcome and disquieting, that we 
are surrounded by, bathed in that presence. To 
remember that all lies open to Him which we 
never have asked Him to come and share ; that, 
unhallowed by any real dedication, the interior 
life of our heart lies bare in its desecrated sancti- 
ties to Him who claims it for His own, and yet 
has never been allowed to take possession of it 
— no wonder that the recollection of this is 
something that we had rather put away 
fr6m us. 

And yet is it altogether the part of wisdom 
that the recollection should thus be put away 
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when the fact remains there all the same ? Just 
look at it unblenchingly for one moment. This 
heart to which everything has access except 
Him who created it for Himself, this heart 
which He called out of nothingness, and 
fashioned so exquisitely, so tenderly, that He 
Himself might be enshrined in its secret cham- 
ber — His eye is never off it for a single moment. 
While you are absorbed in your little round, 
unmindful of Him and of His claims. He is 
marking, watching, waiting. Patient and un- 
wearied as ever, the love which made us at the 
first holds on all ready to come to us and to 
bless us with the possession of Himself. Small 
wonder if the thought of His patience be one to 
make us ashamed of what we are. 

I am not speaking of anything which can 
terrify us, but simply of that which should make 
us blush. The infinite and adorable Creator, 
the Saviour who loved us to the death, the Holy 
Spirit of sanctification — ^Almighty God, in all 
the glory of His being — stoops to ask for the 
possession of our hearts, and we turn away and 
will not yield ourselves to Him. 
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There is no reproach which comes home to us 
so keenly as that any one should accuse us of 
heartlessness. There is nothing that appeals 
with such power to any who have lapsed from 
the right path as that we should show, in our 
intercourse with them^ that we give them credit 
for retaining unimpaired some power to respond 
to our sympathy. And yet was ever heartless- 
ness so gross for which people feel so little 
shame as that which is daily displayed towards 
the Saviour who loved us unto death ? Were 
ever the most primary of sympathies so out- 
raged by lack of response as those by which our 
hearts are appealed to when God asks us to 
give ourselves to Him ? There are those 
the deep pathos of whose lives is derived 
from their having asked but one thing, and 
been broken-hearted because that one had 
been refused them. They had given all 
that they had to bestow, their affections, 
their lives, their very selves ; if they had had 
aught else to give, they would have bestowed 
it with the same ready cheerfulness ; and in 
return they have asked but one thing from 

Q 
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those whose phghted troth had been passed 
to them: love me, and nothing more shall be 
asked. And they have passed their days 
broken-hearted because indifference was all 
that they received. We blush for human 
nature that this should be. And yet theirs 
is but human affection; it is but an earthly 
heart that they have to offer ; the utmost that 
they can say in reproach is that they gave 
themselves, such as they were, with their 
imperfections, perhaps with thdr exactingness, 
which repelled where it most wished to attract ; 
while the love so often tendered in vain to 
the proud heart of irresponsive humanity is 
the. love of God made Man for the sake 
of His creature, who had fallen. 

Let us look to it then, one and all, whether 
we are responding to affection such as this. 
I am not thinking of an emotional response. 
The love which God asks of His creatures is 
a motive rather than a feeling. It is a quiet 
under-current of determination that the first 
aim of all we say and do shall be to repay 
His goodness by being such as He would have 
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us be. If we can but live in the recollec- 
tion of His presence, all this will increasingly 
•come to us. For companionship with Jesus 
in the heart makes the life assimilate to His 
own. We cannot be petty and unloving, cannot 
cherish any grudging resentments, cannot allow 
ourselves in . laxity and. self-indulgence, while 
we remember the Guest who is within. It is 
possible to preserve this recoUectedness in the 
midst of the most exacting engagements, pro- 
vided only that the calls on our attention are 
calls that His service imposes. Our whole day 
may be one rush of occupations, not a minute 
without its interruption, and yet the conscious- 
ness of living in His presence need never fail 
for one moment. Nay, it may be that the 
very exigencies of duty are what shall keep 
Him most vividly before us ; that the impossi- 
bility of escaping from other things shall make 
all things more pervaded with Him. But this 
can only be the case on one condition. We 
must make opportunities as other duties allow 
us, to reserve part of our time for Him exclu- 
sively. We must never let the calls of mere 

Q 2 
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enjoyment compete with His claims upon our 
time. That we may remember God all the 
day long, we are to set ourselves each day 
at stated times to shut out other objects of 
contemplation, and be alone with Him alone. 
We can carry the spirit of such moments 
through all the busy times of our day, if we 
are stern in securing them from interruption. 
But give up being strict about this, treat your 
times of intercourse with God as something 
which you can ever do without, and it will 
follow that in moments of occupation, you will 
soon be oblivious of Him altogether. 

It is far from being the easiest of tasks to 
keep the thought of the unseen before our 
minds in the midst of our ordinary duties. 
For everything which is worth doing at all 
makes a certain demand upon our attention, 
without which it is impossible to do it justice. 
And to carry through all such employments 
a reference to something beyond themselves 
is to make a fresh and formidable call on our 
powers of self-command. Other motives lie 
nearer to our actions than the reference of 
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them all to Almighty God. The appeal to 
His claims and to His presence comes to us 
with all the disadvantage which the unseen 
ever has as against the visible. And this dis- 
advantage can only be counterbalanced by a 
deliberate setting apart of stated times in which 
to concentrate ourselves wholly on the unseen. 
It is conceivable that now and again the 
claims of duty may interfere with these 
times, but this will depend almost entirely 
on the degree of determination that we bring 
to bear on it. There have been men in 
the history of British India, who, being the 
keenest and strictest of officers, have been 
well known to be up before the dawn, and 
before the march which anticipated the dawn, 
to secure, while no calls could interrupt them, 
their hours of communion v/ith God. Small 
wonder that men such as these carried the 
thought of Him with them throughout the 
day. 

Yet if duty should now and then interfere 
so that direct intercourse with God should 
be crowded out, we may be sure that He 
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whom they loved would not allow them to 
be deprived of His presence. What robs us 
so fatally of it is that the claims, not of duty 
but of pleasure are allowed to take precedence 
of Him. I wonder for how many prayerless 
days this present Poona season has been 
responsible, days begun with amusement sa 
early that there has been but a rush from 
sleep to play, days wound up with amusement 
so late that people have flung themselves 
prayerless upon their beds, finding the effort 
impossible from sheer fatigue. And yet the 
response of our hearts to His love is some- 
thing for which the Almighty Creator does 
not scorn to stoop down and entreat us. 

Which, I would ask, is the more marvellous 
of the two: the affection of the all -loving 
Creator, or the heartless irresponsiveness of His 
creature ? 
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Jesus answered and said unto her, If thou knewest 
the gift of God, and who it is that saith to thee, Give Me 
to drink, thou wouldest have asked of Him, and He 
would have given thee living water. — John iv. lo. 

Christ's interview with the woman of Samaria 
seems to compress into one short conversation a 
kind of summary of God's dealing with His 
creatures as it has been displayed in every age 
since there have been sinners in the world to be 
won back. 

The whole of the unutterable pathos, of the 
only not incredible paradox of pleading on the 
part of the Creator with the creature who will 
hardly be won, is exhibited in the concrete 
before us. 

The weary, thirsty Traveller asks drink of 
the stranger at the village welL His appeal to 
the elementary sympathy with the first and last 
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of human wants falls powerless at first against 
caste prejudice. And then at once He goes 
straight to the highest ground on which spiritual 
appeals can be based ; He appeals to the sense 
of insufficiency, of inadequacy to one's own 
spiritual needs : " If thou knewest the gift of 
God, and Who it is that saith to thee, give me to 
drink, thou wouldest have asked of Him, and 
He would have given thee living water/* 
Knowing well what He would have to come 
down to, knowing that the life of the poor 
creature who was before Him was not such as 
could leave her open to any words which should 
not first strike home to the sense of sin, He yet 
assumes that spiritual longing which lies latent 
in every human heart where it has not been 
deliberately stifled. 

The inevitable answer comes, as He knew 
beforehand that it must come, showing that the 
dulled perceptions of the poor sinner could not 
reach beyond the things of mere sense. Twice 
over she forces back the conversation to the 
material water that she needed for her house- 
hold. Then our Saviour strikes the chord of 
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her guilty conscience, shows that He knows all 
the story of her life. She is compelled to 
acknowledge Him to be a prophet ; yet even so 
she will make a last stand ere she submit her- 
self to the unwelcome admission that her own 
deep spiritual needs are crying aloud for the 
supply which is offered to her ; she takes refuge 
in the religious divisions which separate her 
from this Messenger of Heaven who addresses 
her with such terrible plainness. If He be a 
prophet yet still He is a Jew, one of the loathed 
sectaries the exclusiveness of whose ancestors 
had driven herself and her fellow-countrymen 
into schism. Still He discerns that her con- 
science is at work, that she has fallen back upon 
ecclesiastical disputes just because she is com- 
pelled to acknowledge that unless some loop- 
hole can be found she must submit and accept 
what He has to offer. And so to the conscience 
which was aroused, how beclouded soever it 
might be. He again offers that spiritual appeal 
which had fallen so ineffectual before. And 
this time the appeal goes straight home : she is 
won, and becomes the means of winning others. 
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The longing of Almighty God to save man, 
man's unwillingness to accept of His salvation, 
the patient Love which will work on until it wins 
us, or until we have finally rejected it — these 
form the old story of the Gospel as it appeals to 
every heart in every age, and these are what 
are exhibited to us in this episode in the life of 
the God-Man. "If thou knewest the gift of 
God*' — thus appealingly does He speak to 
every conscience. No terrible denunciation on 
the ignorance which really means the blindness 
of sin; no doubt about our willingness to give 
ear, if only we could be brought to understand, 
but only a pleading "if thou knewest,** which 
assumes that we can be taught and that we 
shall listen. When He paused to weep over the 
doomed city the words were, "if thou hadst 
known'^ \ because the doom of communities of 
men is pronounced upon them irrevocably when 
the corporate sins of the nation have made it 
impossible that as a corporate whole it can any 
longer play a part in God's plans. But when 
He speaks to an individual soul it is always " if 
thou knewestP 
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If thou knewest thine own inadequacy and 
the power of Omnipotence to supply it, if thou 
knewest the sinfulness of thy sin and the 
power of the Saviour to atone for it, if thou 
knewest the extremity of thy weakness and the 
power of the Blessed Spirit to give thee strength 
— in one word, if thou knewest the depth of the 
Love which will take thee being such as thou 
art, and make thee all that God would have 
thee to be. He assumes that thou wouldest 
ask of Him, that He might give thee all that 
thou needest, and more than thou art able to 
ask. 

I would dwell upon one or two of the mani- 
festations of this marvellous patience and ten- 
derness which characterise the dealings of God. 

And first, what we know of His tenderness 
in dealing with the intellectual bewilderments 
which hinder some hearts that would fain seek 
Him. Alas, that our own impatience should 
be what so often throws this into relief! Christ 
said only *'if thou knewest/^ though He saw 
with such terrible plainness the sin which half 
accounted for the ignorance, nay, though He 
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was ready, when the opportunity presented 
itself, to force home the conviction of the sin 
with a love too deep to be scrupulous. What 
do we say too often, though our own eyes 
are holden by sin till we know too little of God 
to form a judgment on the responsibilities of 
man? "You ought to know/' say we, where 
Jesus said only "if thou knewest." It is true 
that people ought to know. It is true that God 
does reveal enough to make our want of Him 
palpable to us, and to direct us to the supply 
of that want. It is true that when we do not 
know God, it is not blindness of the under- 
standing alone, but some degree of moral 
blindness which hinders us. All this is terribly 
true. But it was true, it never was more true 
than of her, the sinful woman of Sychar, and 
yet He said only "if thou knewest/' that He 
might arouse some desire for the knowledge. 

Laying aside all assumption of superior 
knowledge, speaking only as a brother in sin 
who has found mercy to learn something of 
Christ's love, I would say to some who are 
groping bewildered : brother, sister, if thou didst 
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but know ; ** if thou knewest the gift of God/* 
nay, the gift which is God Himself, the un- 
deserved, the all but unsought communication 
of God to the soul which comes when all else 
is cast aside except the consciousness of the 
unendurable need which forces the soul to His 
feet. Thou, too, hast in some measure felt it. 
The very questionings, the obstinate insistencies 
which, it may be, are really at the bottom of 
so many of the negations around us ; the stress 
of the soul's inadequacy to itself, so humiliating, 
so hard to acknowledge that many a one labours 
to stifle it before he will admit the craving — all 
these are crying out on your side for that gift 
which the pleading love of Almighty God is 
but waiting, nay, longing to impart. Ask your 
heart if this be not the case, that the very sense 
that you cannot do without Him is sometimes 
what makes you clutch at the excuse that He 
is hidden and that there is no way of knowing 
Him. Yield your will to the dictates of your 
heart, and turn to the God who seems hidden, 
and see whether that voice really mocked you^ 
which said by the well of Samaria: "if thou 
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knewest the gift of God" Fuller knowledge 
will come in His good time. Do you "will 
to do His will," by yielding to that sense of 
your need which He has implanted in your 
heart, and hereafter you shall "know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether'^ 
He spoke of Himself. Human teachers may, 
perhaps, have been impatient, may have mis- 
understood your bewilderment. The bare fact 
that it is bewilderment still, that it has not 
hardened into carelessness about knowing, is 
the proof that the patience of God waits for you 
as unwearied as ever. 

More astonishing than His patience with 
bewilderment is His waiting while we wander 
in sin. For sadly often this wants the excuse, 
or, at least, no love but His own would admit 
that we had the excuse, of any want of adequate 
knowledge. We may have known but very 
little of the truth so as to be able to put it into 
words. But of this we had no shadow of a 
doubt that what we did was against God's law. 
Which of us, as we look back through our past 
lives, dare claim that we can apply to our own 
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case the prayer which Christ prayed for His 
murderers at the very moment when they nailed 
Him to the Cross? Yet which dare think of 
himself that Christ did not pray : " Father, for- 
give him/' because conscience forbids the 
response, ''for I knew not what I did*'? To 
the terrible blindness of sin not less than to the 
groping of bewilderment, He still says, '' if thou 
knewest." Man says to us, you are wholly 
without excuse, you have sinned against light 
and against knowledge. Nay, we dare not say 
less to ourselves lest we should come before 
God as deceivers. Christ knows the deceit- 
fulness of sin and the deceivableness of the 
hearts that give way to it, and says to us, "if 
thou knewest" And who does not know of 
himself, if he knows anything of an attempt 
at higher things, how the first real glimpse 
of his own sinfulness is as much a clearing 
up of his ignorance as an awakening of his 
desire to do better ? Of course we might have 
known all along; of course in a certain sense 
we did know. Yet we feel that it is no paltering 
with the truth, no departure from His own perfect 
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honesty; that it is only the comprehension 
of deep sympathy understanding all the blind- 
ness which overwhelms us, when Christ says 
of the most wilful of sinners that still he did 
not know what he did, did not realise the 
intensity of the love which we were wounding 
so basely to the quick, did not know how the 
gift of God was within us to restrain us from 
the sins which we persuaded ourselves we could 
not help. 

Think again, as the last example of God's 
patience, of the way He bears with the manifold 
stumblings of those who fain would serve Him. 
Perhaps to those who have experienced it for 
themselves, this will appear to be the most 
wonderful of all. It is not that their actual 
sins are as great as those of which we have 
just been thinking. It is that their nearness 
to Himself makes the ingratitude so wofuUy 
deeper. There are awful denunciations here 
and there which, perhaps, have sent a thrill 
of great terror through the heart of every ser- 
vant of God who has ever dared to say of him- 
self that he hoped for Christ's sake he was 
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forgiven. Those appalling occasional passages 
about those "who have once been enlightened, 
and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and have 
known the good word of God and the powers 
of the world to come," and who yet, after all, 
'*fall away," who is there that is deeply in 
earnest that has not, sometimes, had to tremble 
over these? That sin against the Spirit of 
God, that grieving, that quenching of the Spirit, 
that blasphemy against the Holy Ghost which 
we are warned can never be forgiven — it is a 
part of every clergyman's experience to have 
had to comfort sin-stricken souls who were 
in dread that they had incurred such guilt. 

And yet the word of God stands sure : " The 
Blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us 
from all sin ; " " Whoso cometh unto Me I will 
in no wise cast out." And people tremble just 
because it is God's goodness, so often renewed 
in their own experience, which makes it seem 
as though sin upon their part must have ex- 
posed them to some terrible malediction from 
which nothing can ever set them free. Far 
be it from any minister of the Gospel to 
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explain away the aggravated guilt which comes 
from turning one's back upon that which has 
been specially brought home to one. God 
forbid that the sinfulness of such sins should 
be watered down by any words from this 
pulpit ! But let those who know that they have 
sinned deeply against a Love which has marked 
them out for its own yet remember that none 
can be rejected except those who refuse to 
turn to God. Even to dread being cast out 
from His Presence is the proof, as far as this 
life is concerned, that we have not been finally 
cast out; for it shows that the deeper side 
of our nature, that all which makes up our 
real self, is, after all, on the side of what is- 
good. It shows that the Holy Spirit of grace 
is still working strongly in our hearts. To 
desire to be forgiven and taken back means 
that, in spite of all our backsHdings, we still 
regard God as our chief good. And if we still 
regard Him as our chief good, how is it that 
we have grace so to do? How is it that we 
have not quite turned our backs and ceased 
to desire or to regard Him? We know well 
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that it was naught but His grace that ever 
led us to come to Him at all ; we know that 
if we ever held fast to Him, it was still the 
same grace that kept us true ; and if now we 
but desire to be forgiven — if, after our in- 
numerable wanderings, we still hope that we 
may learn to do better — then what is it but 
the working of the same grace that is still 
going on in our hearts? To give up, to 
refuse utterly to try — that alone can separate 
us from Grod ; and it lies in the power of every 
one of us to determine that, let come what come 
may, at least the attempt to do right shall 
end only with the last breath that we draw. 

Over how many a despairing soul, which 
can hardly be brought to look up and to see 
how the face of the Saviour still looks its 
wonted love upon His own, is He saying, as 
of old, at this moment, If thou knewest the 
gift of God,'^ if thou knewest how unweariedly 
He loves thee, how all that thou hast done 
in His despite does but give Him yet another 
opportunity of proving that His patience still 
waits, thou wouldst still come back to Him 
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once more, and let Him save thee in spite of 
thyself. 

For here is the ine;cplicable mystery of the 
relations of man with his God — the whole story 
of His dealings with His creatures as we learn 
it in every page of His revelation — that He 
is more willing to save us than we to be 
delivered from ourselves; that the pleading, 
pathetic love which refuses to take a refusal 
is all to be found on His side who is infinitely 
blessed without us ; that the trifling, or the 
obstinate refusal, oft repeated and hardly over- 
come, is to be found on the side of the sinful 
creature whose only hope of any good is to 
be found in the mercy of God. 
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Ye are My friends if ye do whatsoever I command you. 
— Sr. John XV. 14. 

He, it has been said, is unfit for society who 
does not know how to be alone — alone with 
God and his own heart. But, on the other 
hand, it is generally in good company that 
we learn to be fit for that blessed solitude. 
The human fellowship which is sometimes our 
greatest snare may become also the source of 
our deepest blessings. 

There is society which sends us home 
hungry -hearted, poorer, spiritually, than we 
were before. But there is. society which sends 
us back to our own company with more of 
God's Presence than we took into it It is 
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of such godly society that we are to think 
as a help to good living. 

The test, then, of godly society is not simply 
the proportion of the talk which is given to 
the subject of religion ; that would often be 
fallacious iadeed. It is not the mention pf 
the Name of our Heavenly Father, but the 
continual recollection of His Presence which 
constitutes society godly. That company is 
good, as I use the word, where the recollection 
of Him is never wholly absent; where the 
thought of Him brings no constraint, though 
its restraining power is never wanting ; where, 
indeed, the charm and the brightness come 
as much from the remembrance of the In- 
visible, as from the sight of the visible 
guests. 

There are aspects of the helpfulness of such 
society, of the loss which the want of it entails, 
on which it is almost needless to dwell. Still, 
the truth of our moral adaptability to the 
environment with which we surround ourselves 
is so terrible in some of its aspects, so en- 
couraging and helpful in others, that I must 
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risk seeming to dwell on mere truisms, rather 
than leave it untouched altogether. 

It is the case, then, that for good or for 
evil, we draw in a subtil moral atmosphere 
with every breath that we breathe among 
our fellows. We may flatter ourselves that we 
are insusceptible to our surroundings ; that we 
rather mould them than they us; that we act 
in our own proper character, not in that which 
our circumstances would assign to us ; we may 
even try in our overt acts and words to play 
out the special r61e which we have adopted ; 
and all the while, to our loss or to our gain, 
we have been assimilating, as an atmosphere 
to change our blood, the tone of the society 
around us. This is terribly true of what is evil, 
though God's grace is sufficient to protect us 
against becoming wholly enslaved to it. It 
is true of what would fain be indifferent, and 
which, therefore, stands condemned of being 
evil. It is true, thank God, of what is good, 
if we only are not hardened against it till 
*'the things which should have been for our 
wealth become to us an occasion of falling/' 
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If we are in any degree attracted towards 
the good from the feeh'ng that we desire to 
be like them, or at least that it were better 
for us if we were so, then be sure that we 
cannot associate with them without being in 
some way the gainers. And it is an ex- 
perience as common as it is painful to any 
one who knows society widely, and who see's 
it under various outward circumstances, how 
the absence of godly surroundings can induce 
a rapid deterioration even where the will is, on 
the whole, on the right side. One sees so many 
who have been brought up in pious homes, 
and who have seemed, when their surroundings 
were favourable, to have appreciated and used 
their advantages, who succumb to the want 
of all sympathy which oppresses them, it may 
be in a small station, or in the set into which 
marriage has introduced them. 

With experiences such as these in one's mind, 
it was impossible to absolve oneself altogether 
from saying something on the mere power of 
our surroundings to influence us in spite of 
ourselves. But besides this impalpable influ- 
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ence which should make us careful in the 
choice of our company, it is most important 
to our spiritual interests not to live altogether, 
or for the most part, in company where all 
expression of religious feeling, all plain enun- 
ciation of deep principles would appear to 
us grotesque, or out of place. It is Carlyle, 
I think, who has taught us how infinitely a 
conviction gains strength when we have brought 
one human being to share it ; how it thereupon 
takes shape, as it were, outside of us ; how 
it becomes, in a moment, when we have so 
propagated it, not simply a belief of our own 
to be acted upon or not as we see fit, but a 
force with whose power to compel us we are 
obliged henceforward to reckon. 

Now how much do we not habitually throw 
away of the force which our religious con- 
victions might gain by being communicated 
to others? And yet, of all the convictions 
of our lives, it is these which need the most 
reinforcement if they are to become the supreme 
power over our actions. If we fail to give 
them social surroundings, which shall not quite 
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check their free expression, we go far towards 
extinguishing them altogether. 

And just because we are English men and' 
women it is certain that surroundings which 
are uncongenial will check their expression 
completely. For the reserve which is character- 
istic of English life is in nothing so marked 
and so deep as in our reticence on spiritual 
matters. With regard to these it is made 
almost a point of honour; for in addition to 
OTir national characteristic of saying least where 
we feel most deeply, there comes in to check 
free speech upon such subjects the intense 
individualism of Protestants. The things which 
concern a man's soul lie, we say, between him- 
self and his Maker. And so it comes that' 
to address a man about religion is often looked 
upon as on a par with the social gaucherie which 
asks awkward questions about his relatives, or 
appears to know too much about his income. 

Now I am far from passing a simple con- 
demnation on what is thus part and parcel 
of English goodness. If this reticence effects 
nothing else for us, I believe that, by a kind 
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of reaction, it helps to make us a church-going 
people. Men must have some outlet for what 
.s in them, and public worship is a means of 
expressing, with the minimum of individual 
ostentation, the fact that we acknowledge our 
obligations to a supernatural order of things. 
And, indeed, it is at the bottom a healthy feel- 
ing which makes us shrink from the possibilities 
of unreality which we associate with glib speech 
on deep matters. 

But it is sadly possible to go too far in this 
direction, and that especially when to national 
reserve there are added the surroundings of 
Irfe in India. For we none of us, I think, 
would affirm that society as we know it best 
here, was pervaded by that special atmosphere 
which I spoke of as constituting it godly ; that 
a reference of all things to Almighty God 
forms the habitual background of our social 
intercourse. Indeed, I think that I hardly 
challenge contradiction when I say, that if we 
had to find a phrase which could describe our 
Anglo-Indian society in its attitude towards 
serious questions, the adjective which would 
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rise to one's lips would be — one very different 
from "godly/^ 

And so we start in our mutual relations with 
a distrust of each other's earnestness in what 
is good. Add to this our instinctive abhorrence 
of even seeming to go beyond what we really 
feel, and the disinclination to shake off* our 
reserve becomes well-nigh insuperable to most 
of us. We aggravate one another's self-con- 
sciousness till we pass from avoiding what we 
do not feel into actually disguising what we 
do feel. We become absolutely tongue-tied 
about religion till we give people the impres- 
sion that we ignore it. Then this tells in turn 
on our own thoughts, until it is possible that 
we may even blush before ourselves for what 
we conceal so determinedly from others. We 
begin by not speaking of what we feel deeply ; 
we may end by ceasing to feel what we never 
speak of. 

It is just everything, then, that we should 
try to choose our friendships where reserve 
such as this will not be needed ; where at all 
events it will be tacitly assumed that we take 
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as the end of our daily walk, not the passing 
things of this world, but "Jesus Christ; the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever" 

For it is on this that our choice of company 
will really turn. All depends on whether we 
wish to live our life /or society or only in 
the midst of it ; whether company is to be a 
means to something higher, or whether it is 
an end in itself. If it is to be one of our 
means of finding Christ, then assuredly we 
shall ask first in every company whether we 
feel that He is welcomed and recognised there ; 
whether we can help others to find Him ; 
whether they will draw us to His Presence. 
We must all of us have known what it was 
to ache for some one face that we miss, to 
find all company flat and unprofitable which 
does not include, or at least recall it. There 
is a loyalty to the Presence of the Saviour, to 
all that can recall Him to our hearts, which is 
comparable to a longing such as this, for 

.... the touch of a vanished hand. 
And the sound of a voice that is still. 

Only that this is for no memory alone, but 
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for that which brings the thrill of a living 
Presence. We have had the ineffable honour 
of being called to the friendship of Jesus Christ. 
"Ye are My friends/' He has said to us, "if 
ye do whatsoever I command you.'' Set the 
stamp of a lofty friendship upon a man, not 
to say of a love that has been worth loving, 
and you shall find, for the remainder of his 
life, that he will be nice about the company 
that he keeps. If one shrine in the recesses 
of his heart be ever consecrated to an affection 
or to a memory, it will go hard but he at 
least makes an attempt to entertain nothing 
quite unworthy of it. 

Let Jesus Christ have such a place in your 
affections, let the innermost room in your heart 
be consecrate to meeting with Him, and it 
cannot be that even the antechambers can be 
occupied to our comfort by mere worldlings. 
In so far as you must live among them, it 
will be with a certain reserve, from the thought 
of the other Guest whom you entertain. The 
outer courts must not ring with ribald laughter, 
must not even be given over to mere thoughtless- 
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ness, while He is entertained in the inner 
shrine. You could not acquiesce in the in- 
congruity if your heart were turning ever 
to His Presence, It is only when you allow 
yourself to forget it that you can cease to 
be particular about your company. You 
cannot expect Him to acquiesce in it, to 
share your heart with the ungodly or the in- 
different He has condescended to treat you 
as His friend, but on condition of standing 
first in your affections. And if He stand 
first in your affections, other friendships will 
be chosen for His sake, and so as not to 
be incompatible with His. Failing this, you 
cannot expect that He should abide with 
you. 

But be there room in your heart for the 
humblest who is living for love of Jesus Christ. 
Be little failings forgotten in the great interest 
of affection for the One common Saviour. Let 
even some lack of refiriement, some jarrings on 
your sense of good taste be forgiven to disciples 
of the Master, who can help you to live in His 
Presence. After all, we are but companions on 
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a journey : we need think only of who helps us 
to reach the end. 

It sometimes happens that those who please 
us in other ways are but hindrances with regard 
to the consummation. Nay, those who so 
please us to-day may very likely disappoint us 
to-morrow. 

When the end of the journey is in sight, we 
shall think little of the passing enjoyment which 
this or that companion afforded us : we shall 
think much of how one and another have helped 
or hindered the one object. That object is to 
be pleasing to Jesus Christ, to be worthy of the 
love with which He honours us. 
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AND THEIR DEPRECIATORS. 

We preach Christ crucified.— i Corinthians i. 23. 

Such is the substance of the Gospel message 
to the world — ^Jesus Christ in His glory and in 
His shame; Jesus Christ lifted up upon the 
Cross, that He might draw all men unto 
Himself ; Jesus Christ lifted up upon His throne, 
that, being drawn to Him, they may find 
Him their all. 

A word, first, upon the character of the 
message, on the sum and substance of the 
Church's proclamation. "We preach Christ 
crucified ; we put forward not principles alone, 
but principles embodied in a Person ; we incul- 
cate, not a system alone, but a living relation to 
a living Friend; we offer the power to make the 
system a reality, which comes from contact 
with the Teacher Himself. Nay, more than 
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that, we bring no mere influence of a living 
Teacher, who is in contact with His scholars 
yet outside them ; the Teacher to whose feet 
we bring the learners, will pass within them, 
and lives in them what He teaches. 

Let us expand these great ideas a little 
farther, and then we shall see whither they 
lead us. 

We teach, not principles alone, but principles 
embodied in a Person, and that Person, the 
crucified Jesus. Every word that we have to 
speak to the human heart comes before it in 
the most touching of appeals, the tender 
pleading of a Friend who gave His life, so 
that His words and His example might come 
home to us. Moral principles presuppose in 
the hearer some dim notion of moral obligation,, 
some rudimentary idea to be appealed to, that 
inclination is not all that we ought to live for. 
Apart from this, they are no more cogent in 
people's lives than a mathematical proposition 
would be. But a dying Friend who went 
voluntarily to death, that we might try to 
imitate His life — ^there you have a very different* 
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appeal, to which no heart is too uncultured to 
respond. " All this I bore for thee — what hast 
thou done for me?" To this appeal savage 
hearts can respond as well as the cultured can 
do. Affection and bodily pain — these speak a 
language coextensive with humanity; these 
appeal without the aid of an interpreter. Here 
at least we have universal credentials for a 
religion which claims universality. 

And this Teacher, who gave His life for the 
learners, gives them the power to act out His 
teachings. He does not stop short at supplying 
them with a motive, invaluable as this would 
be. He supplies to their weak wills and 
^sordid natures the ability to respond to the 
motive. 

If the motive gives universal credentials 
to a religion which claims to be universal, then 
the power of responding to the motive follows 
up the universal credentials with a proof of 
universal applicability. Needs must that a 
universal religion not only appeal to all alike, 
Jbut be capable of assimilation by all alike.. 
Por the worst fate that could befall a humaa 
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being were surely the terrible irony of being- 
supplied with the highest of motives, and 
being by nature incapacitated from responding 
to it. 

But universal credentials and universal 
applicability — these will constitute a. religion 
universal, provided only its own followers give 
it fair play. Let it be brought as it should 
be brought before the world, and it must carry 
everything before it. 

Why, then, have we to preach for missions 
at the present day? Why is there still a 
call for missions after nineteen centuries of 
Christianity? Worse still, why is it open to 
our depreciators to say that missions are a 
failure? The answer is that which I have 
indicated — its own followers do not give it fair 
play. We fail sadly to commend it to non- 
Christians; we almost refuse to present it to 
the world, in its claims to universal dominion. 
Where we do attempt so to present it, we do- 
not always take pains to do it justice. Indeed, 
contrasted with mercantile effort or with the 
political struggles of the day, it shows in a. 
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lamentably half-hearted aspect. There is a 
contrast, and a very painful contrast between 
the ideal which I have tried to put before you, 
of what the Church has to bring to mankind, 
and what we know in actual practice of the 
way in which her task is discharged. In many 
ages it has simply been neglected, been lefc 
undone, or even unattempted. Nor can we 
claim for the days in which we live, that they 
have effected much beyond making a mere 
beginning at overtaking the neglects of the 
past ? 

In speaking, then, about the Church's great 
task in presenting the Gospel to the world, I 
would say that in all the efforts of the present 
day the key - note ought to be struck in 
humiliation. 

We are doing something, how little God 
knows, to repair the neglects of our fathers in 
relation to the- heathen world. Let us beware 
that we remember, as we do it, how we have to 
take our share of humiliation for the national 
sins of the past. And, beginning thus with 
humiliation about the past, let us be ready to 
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receive light upon the present from what quarter 
soever it may come. If our ideas on the 
subject of mission work have been insular^ 
conventional, inadequate, let us be ready to 
look at them as such. If we have failed in 
producing, as a Church, many men of the type 
of enthusiasts who are best fitted for swaying 
the heathen world, let us admit the fact as soon 
as it is pointed out to us, and set ourselves to 
work and to pray that men of the highest type 
may be vouchsafed to us. We have had them,, 
have had them here in this country. Simeon 
O'Neil was a true son of our own Church, and 
the Gordon who was killed at Kandahar was 
another, though of a different type. Bishop 
Hannington proved in Central Africa what the 
power of enthusiasm was, and the boys whom 
he baptized into Christ died in tortures rather 
than deny Him. Bishop Pattison lived and 
died in Melanesia, a missionary of the true 
ascetic type. But whatever be the type that 
is needed, I believe that the Anglo-Saxon stock 
is capable of producing the raw material, and 
that the historic Church of England is capable 
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of training it for the work. Let us begin, then, 
by admitting our shortcomings, and the strength 
to make them good will be supplied. 

If there are shortcomings, social or intellec- 
tual, let those, too, 'be faced and made good. 
Let us see to it that the Church in our own 
country is reminded that the best she has to 
give were hardly good enough for the task 
which lies before her, that anything short of 
her best is unworthy of it and of herself. 

And let us be willing to learn by example, 
even if it come in grotesque or repulsive forms. 
Wherever there is enthusiasm and self-denial, 
there we may be sure that we shall find some- 
thing to imitate. So far from decrying any effort 
of which the glory of God is the object, let us 
rejoice in it in as far as it is legitimate ; let us 
copy it in as far as it is admirable ; let us pray 
for it in as far as it is mistaken ; let us 
supplement it in as far as it is inadequate. 

But while we accept light and example, from 
what quarter soever tiiey may come to us, 
let us beware how we fall into the sad fauhs 
which are so common in modem criticisms on 
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missions. If you have felt, as doubtless many 
of you have felt, how inadequate, from almost 
every point of view, is the work of the Church 
in this country, I would put before you certain 
dangers to be avoided, I would urge certain 
maxims to be observed, as you criticise it or 
try to improve upon it. 

First, wholesale denunciation of what we have 
is not the way to secure what we require. 
Least of all when such denunciation is reck- 
lessly inaccurate about facts. Do not, then, 
be a denouncer of existing missions. If you 
are conscious that they want much improve- 
ment, bethink you whether you ever improved 
any one by mere unsympathetic depreciation. 
And if you never helped an individual in that 
way, bethink you whether a Society can be so 
helped. Ask whether the corporate self-respect 
of a great body is not sensitive beyond the 
sensitiveness of individuals ; whether men, 
who would be humble and forbearing if you 
depreciated their individual efforts, are not 
likely to be pained past jendurance when it 
is their esprit de corps that is ruthlessly wounded. 
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Beware, again, of that miserable so-called 
humour which finds in the conventionalities of 
a religious party material for a most invidious 
kind of sneering. Suppose that it is ever so 
true that the phraseology of a particular school 
of goodness has shown a tendency to become 
uninvitingly stereotyped; that we have acquired 
certain associations with certain phrases which 
prejudice us against those who make use 
of them ; it is still true that, to the members 
of those circles, they embody experiences and 
aspirations among the noblest that ever thrilled 
human bosoms. In the training of those whom 
we love, and in the expression of our own 
deepest feelings, let us, by all means, employ 
words and phrases which are free from the 
savour of conventionality. But let us treat 
with the most reverent respect the honoured 
phrases which helped to save the Church of 
England from being smothered in a worse 
conventionality, the conventionality of sheer 
deadness and indifference. 

If you associate missionary effort with such 
conventions, then ask yourself what this really 
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means. It means that Evangelicals did the 
work when others stood still, or attempted 
little. If it is associated with evangelical 
conventionality, it was at least done by evan- 
gelical fervour. Let us respect it, then, with 
shame for our own shortcomings. 

And we must remember that, for the work 
which is being done by any society or any 
school, we must accept the men that are forth- 
coming whether we believe that they could be 
improved upon or not. They, at least, are 
actually there; the other type has, to a great 
extent, to be created. And its creation is no 
such easy matter. We cannot say, give us 
celibates and ascetics, and then find that they 
come at our mere call. I quote from one wha 
has a right to speak on such subjects, from a 
paper read at the Church Congress, by the 
head of the Cowley Society, on one type 
of the ascetic life. "Have we a question as 
to the desirableness of reviving the religious, 
that is to say, the monastic life of men ? 1 
think it is answered. If God wills it, it will be» 
If God does not call men to this life, no power 
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of man can accomplish the revival. We might 
as well stand in a churchyard, and bid the 
dead bones live, as attempt to initiate a form 
of life within the Church, which cannot burst 
into blossom save by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, the Lord, the Life-giver." 

Thus it is with any particular form of devo- 
tion to the work of Almighty God. We must 
pray Him to call it into being. We must be 
so living ourselves that we may be contributing 
our own quota conscientiously to the common 
life of the Church. And then if it be the will 
of God to call forth a new form of energy, for 
which we, perhaps, are utterly unsuited, then 
at least we shall have done our little best ; 
we shall have helped to make the spiritual 
atmosphere such that all forms of goodness 
can flourish in it. But neither the ascetic, 
nor any other type of goodness, was ever 
called, or assisted into being by mere deprecia- 
tion of other types. New forces accrue to the 
Church through her diligent use of what she 
has, under the fostering blessing of her g^eat 
Head. If she is using the men who come to 
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hand, with their zeal, their work, their learning, 
such as they have to contribute of each, it is 
through them that present work must be 
effected, and that the workers of the future 
must be called forth. Do not withdraw, then, 
your sympathy and your support from those 
who are doing what they can, on the plea that 
you believe that other men could do the work 
better if they were to be found. At present 
they are not to be found, and if they are ever 
to be forthcoming it will be through using, not 
through neglecting, the means which are ready 
to our hand. 

But above all things let me warn you against 
one fallacy which has been introduced into the 
consideration of missions, that of attempting to 
estimate results by reckoning money spent 
against converts made. To make the duty 
of preaching the Gospel depend upon visible 
results is a fallacy in itself to begin with. Our 
duty is to fulfil Christ's command to preach the 
Gospel to every creature. With results we 
have no possible concern. Suppose we preached 
it for a century in any country, and not a 
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single conversion was made, still, results are 
a matter for God, it is with duty that His 
Church is concerned. He has never told us 
that the whole world is to be converted. Nay, 
Christ said, in one of the most pathetic of His 
utterances, " when the Son of Man cometh, 
shall He find faith upon the earth ? " The saved 
are always spoken of as a remnant through- 
out the Old and the New Testaments alike. 
Our duty remains exactly the same, whether 
men hear or whether they forbear. 

But if it is a fallacy to deal with results in 
considering the Church's duty to the heathen 
world, it is nothing less than an insult to 
Almighty God to set results against the money 
that is laid out on them. Suppose that all the 
money spent on missions had saved one soul 
from death, should we be prepared to say that 
it had been wasted } That one soul cost the 
Blood of Jesus Christ, and are we to weigh out 
sovereigns as its price, and say that it cost 
more than it was worth ? And if we say that 
the money might have been spent better, let 
us remember, with a shudder, who it was that 
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said that the ointment might have been sold, 
and the money given to the poor. The anoint- 
ing of the feet of Jesus Christ was a good office 
voluntarily undertaken ; yet He rebuked him 
who grudged the money to His sacred person. 
The money which is spent upon missions is 
laid out in fulfilling His last command. Shall 
we dare then to say that it might be spent 
better? Not, at any rate, while millions upon 
millions are. spent every year upon pure 
luxuries. I believe the drink-bill of England 
in one year comes to more than has been spent 
upon missions since the two great Societies 
have existed. 

But it is said that missionaries of the ascetic 
type cost so much less than those who have 
wives and families. True, no doubt, but hardly 
appropriate in the mouths of . those who give 
but a trifle to put forward the work of the 
Church — a work of which they talk, while 
others are doing it in their measure. Let me 
quote again from the same paper by Father 
Benson : — " I will not speak of religious com- 
munities as means of getting work done very 
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cheaply. Such an idea I can only regard as 
a sacrilege, as an insult to God. We have no 
right to wish thfit God's work may be done 
without cost to ourselves. Those who labour 
in poverty will have God's blessing rest upon 
them for serving Him. How can they be blest 
who refuse to share the burden? I cannot 
contemplate religious communities as a means 
of extricating us from embarrassments which 
are simply occasioned by a habit of sinful greed. 
They would be doing more harm than good if 
they seemed to sanction a state of things so 
hateful to God." I might quote farther to 
the same purpose; but, instead, let me add 
on my account, that I can find no words to 
stigmatise the meanness which spends money 
on pampering itself, and then says to the 
missionary in his work — ^work done always on 
a mere subsistence allowance — ^how very much 
cheaper you would be if only you were a man 
without a home ! Vicarious work done at the 
cost of vicarious asceticism, on behalf of those 
who never stir a finger to set forward the King- 
dom of God — a cheap and easy way, truly,, of 
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discharging oneself of one's duty to the heathen 
world ! Do not stoop to this meanness at 
least, but since we have not got an army of 
ascetics to carry out the mission-work of the 
Church in that which, no doubt, were the highest 
way, at least give something to those who do 
it, and prevent its being altogether left undone. 
And if you require to be assured upon the 
point, let me certify you from twelve years' 
experience of them, that at any rate the 
missionaries of India are, in proportion to 
their education and their abilities, the worst 
paid Europeans in the country. 

But let us end in a higher strain than this. 
You are asked to give something of your money 
for that for which Christ gave Himself. You are 
asked to sympathise with, and to pray for that 
for which He agonised and died. You are 
asked to help to bring Christ to the people in 
the measure of the Church's ability. Pray, then, 
that that ability may be multiplied, be it great 
or be it small at this moment. But, at any 
rate, do not stand aloof and say that you would 
give help if it were less needed. 
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THE ABOLITION OF MARRIAGE. 

What therefore God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder.— 5/. Matthew xix. 6. 

In the letter addressed to the Church by the 
Bishops who met at Lambeth last July, there 
is a paragraph on the sanctity of marriage. 
After glancing at the connection of the subject 
with other and still deeper moral principles, the 
letter treats of "the maintenance of the sanctity 
of marriage as the centre of social morality/^ 
This/' it says, " is seriously compromised by 
facilities of divorce which have been increased 
in recent years by legislation in some countries. 
We have, therefore, held it our duty to reaffirm 
emphatically the precept of .Christ relating 
thereto, and to offer some advice which may 
guide the clergy of our Communion in their 

T 
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attitude towards any infringement of the 
Master's rule." It is a fact bearing very 
significantly on the call for such a declaration^ 
that within a fortnight of its being given to the 
world, the columns of a widely-circulated news- 
paper were thrown open with jaunty indifference 
to a discussion whose issue was simply this : 
whether marriage should be made a terminable 
contract. 

The plea put forward in favour of relaxation 
is the large proportion of marriages which 
prove unhappy. So many, it is urged, turn 
out wretched, fail at least to answer to expecta- 
tion, that unless such may be dissolved by 
consent, untold suffering is inflicted on in^ 
dividuals, and marriage itself is discredited. 

The sufferings of individual men and women 
appeal so keenly to the hearts of every one of 
us, that only the weightiest of considerations 
on the other side can prevent our conceding 
everything for their relief. Still the pains of 
individual sufferers cannot be allowed to 
outweigh the common good. If the measures 
proposed for their relief are^fatal to the well- 
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bemg of society, then the sufferings of even 
numerous individuals must not induce us to 
give the rein to our sympathies at the expense 
of higher principles of action. We may not 
sacrifice all that is noblest because it so often 
sinks below its proper level, and that with 
results so sad. What, then, is that general 
principle, all - hnportant to society at large, 
which forbids us to relax the marriage bond 
in favour of those who have found it irksome ? 
It may be summed up in, literally, a dozen 
words — to make marriage a terminable contract 
is, virtually, to abolish it altogether. 

The discussion so jauntily embarked upon^ 
and carried on in some quarters with such 
levity, had for its practical issue simply this — 
whether marriage is to be abolished or retained 
as the key-stone of the social structure of 
modern England. 

I repeat, then, the great principle which I 
would prove to you — to admit divorce wherever 
all is not happy is to make marriage a termin- 
able contract, and to make marriage a termin- 
able contract is, virtually, to abolish it altogether. 

T 2 
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From the first day when facilities are granted 
for retiring from a loathed union at will, half 
the sacredness of marriage is abolished. And 
the ultimate tendency of such a course is the 
actual and admitted abolition of marriage as 
we now understand it. That this end is in 
actual contemplation by the extreme party all 
over Europe it is perhaps not necessary that I 
should prove. But it is essential that the fact 
should be kept before us in dealing with the 
attacks upon marriage which have disgraced 
some of our home newspapers lately. I have 
read in their own words, and that repeatedly, the 
proposition that it is not to be tolerated that 
husband and wife should be bound together 
if either desires to be set at liberty. For this, 
mark you, is the length to which the aims of 
the extreme party go — that there is no need 
of mutual consent before separation is granted, 
that every husband and every wife has an 
indefeasible right to be set at liberty, without tfte 
consent of the other party y the moment the union 
becomes distasteful. And this, I think all will 
admit, is the abolition of marriage in plain terms. 
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But you will say that such extreme steps as 
these are advocated only by a few communists. 
I am not sure but that these few communists 
or anarchists will have much to say in the 
future of Europe. I am quite sure that to 
avert such a danger must be the aim of all 
believers in Christianity, and of all who prefer 
government to anarchy. But I would confine 
myself to the lesser measures of relaxation 
which are proposed by more moderate people. 
And so I desire to prove to you in detail that 
all measures which facilitate divorce, on the 
ground of domestic unhappiness, tend ultimately, 
and by inevitable gravitation, towards abolishing 
marriage as an institution. 

In support of this contention 1 submit two 
simple propositions : — First, if marriage is to 
be retained as an institution, it must have some 
fixed basis of principle with which it is im- 
possible to tamper ; and, second, that basis 
of principle must be its practical indissolubility 
as laid down by our Lord Jesus Christ. 

In other words, if marriage is to be marriage, 
the laws which regulate it in the nation must 
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be based not on phases of opinion, but on a 
principle which is admitted on all sides to be 
final and to admit of no appeal. And the only- 
principle which has this element of finality is, 
that, with perhaps a single exception, there is 
nothing which can separate wife and husband, 

so long as " they " both shall live — nothing, 
I mean, which can so separate wife and husband 
as to give them the right to re-marry. 

I proceed then to draw out my first statement, 
that if marriage is to be retained as an institu- 
tion, it must have some fixed basis of principle 
with which it is impossible to tamper. 

And here I ask you to remember one fact — 
that there is nothing in the whole range of 
human life about which people are so fiercely 
determined that they will have their own way 
at all costs. We are here encamped on the 
chosen ground of battle where passion in 
every age of the world has hurled forth its 
great defiance to principle ; where the deadliest 
struggle has taken place between the higher 
and the lower natures in man. And hard, must 
be the conflict of principle even if it present 
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itself as absolute and unchangeable. Ask 
people to submit to control in that which 
touches them most closely, and. even if the 
control that you bring to bear on them be 
the light and easy yoke of Jesus Christ, you 
will find that the tendency to licence dies hard 
where it dies at all. What chance, then, remains 
on the side of principle if it must face this 
terrible encounter deprived of its supernatural 
sanction and, with that, of its character for 
consistency ? What prospect of victory lies 
before it if it present itself at the challenge of 
passion without the armour of consistency and 
inviolability ? If principle is so much as to get 
a hearing when the tempest of passion is abroad, 
it must be a principle from which there is no 
appeal : it must come to us with the sanction of 
some authority to contest which is to stand 
self-condemned. In other words, it must have 
Divine sanction : nothing else can give it this 
element of unchangeableness. 

Let it come forward^ with any other appeal, 
and passion will simply laugh it to scorn. 
For though passion is often illogical, in one 
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point it never misses the mark. It refuses to 
accept any controlling influence except principles 
which it recognises to be principles. To these 
it will admit that it ought to bow, however it 
may sometimes defy them. But it will not 
recognise as a principle what, after all, is but 
passion in disguise. And what, I ask, is any 
variable divorce law laid down in any one age, 
except simply the passions of that age mas- 
querading under the guise of legal principles ? 
Such a law represents the exact balance which 
was struck by the ruling class at a given day 
between the claims of impulse and of ex- 
pediency. Now is it likely that the passions 
of the next age will accept such a ruling as 
this i Will living men's fiercest impulses pay 
respect to dead men's laws, if those laws have 
no ground of fixed principle ? Each age makefs 
its own laws for its own passions according to 
their intensity and their unscrupulousness. More 
intense, more unblushing, from year to year, in 
Europe, in America, in Australia, has become the 
fierce determination of modern life to have its 
own way in this matter. More lax, more con- 
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temptible, more illogical becomes the stand 
which is made for rule when once the principle 
has been admitted that marriage laws can be 
altered at will, that they are not matter of 
unchangeable obligation laid down by indis- 
putable authority. The question comes simply 
to this — whether passion is to be admitted to a 
hearing or is simply to be lashed down like a 
wild beast. Acknowledge that it deserves to 
have a hearing, and principle is virtually 
dethroned, and its great rival installed in its 
room. Acknowledge that a compromise is 
possible between the claims of inclination and 
of principle, and the men of each successive 
generation will settle the concession to inclina- 
tion exactly to suit their own tastes. Admit 
the possibility of variation, and every one 
who is discontented with his home becomes a 
paid agitator for the exact degree of licence 
which will give him the change that he desires. 
And who dare say that on the principle of 
variability he is not perfectly justified in so 
becoming? What, he asks, are the decisions 
of last century that they should curb my liberty 
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to-day? And once granted that any one century 
has the right to decide such questions for itself : 
once granted that they are matter for man's de- 
cision, and have no eternal law at their back, and 
I fail to see how, for the sake of bare consistency, 
you can refuse any degree of concession which 
the passions of any age please to call for. 

I maintain, then, that a law of marriage 
which can be altered, is not a law of marriage 
at all, but ought to be called by some other 
name. This was what made the late discussion 
worth noticing. It derived such importance 
as it had, not so much from the things which 
were said in it as from the fact that it was 
possible to say them publicly ; from the fact 
that a widely circulated newspaper, which lies 
upon thousands of tables, dared to force on the 
wives and daughters of the middle classes the 
question whether wifehood as they know it 
deserves to be abolished or not. 

So much, then, of the first principle with which 
I started, that if marriage is to survive as an 
institution, it must have a fixed basis of principle 
with which it is impossible to tamper. But, 
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second, the only principle which will serve the 
purpose is that which was laid down by Jesus 
Christ, that, with, possibly, a single exception, 
a marriage once lawfully contracted is dissoluble 
only by death. I say, with one possible excep- 
tion, because I wish to say nothing this evening 
in which I may not fairly expect that every 
loyal Christian will go along with me. The 
only principle, then, which will give the desired 
basis, is that every marriage is contracted on 
such terms that, with a single possible exception, 
there is nothing which can terminate it except 
death. This character of indissolubility is the 
distinguishing feature of marriage. Alter tliis 
and it ceases to be marriage. What follows on 
this abolition ; for abolition it surely is ? What 
stands or falls with the great principle that 
«very marriage once lawfully contracted is 
binding " till death us do part ? 

There stand and fall, with the indissolubility 
of wedlock, the three best things that remain to 
human nature, the things which are associated 
with these words — home, husband and wife, 
and, child. 
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How fares it with all the blessed relations 
which we associate with husband and wife, 
if separation become possible at will ? I put 
it to every man who is a man — is a wife a wife 
at all if she is bound to you just until you 
choose to part with her? I put it to every 
true wife — were a husband a husband at ail, 
if you knew that you could leave him at will, 
and if you knew this when you took him as 
your husband ? What is it that gives marriage 
its crown of glory, but its character of inviola- 
bility? What is left in it for any one to be 
proud of if that inviolability be taken away? 
I think the question answers itself in every 
mind which is not hopelessly corrupt. 

And how fares it, next, with the children 
whose parents may part if they will ? Dare we 
look any child in the face and say that its 
father and mother are bound to give it a home 
just until they grow weary of one another — that 
it has both a father and a mother just so long 
as their selfishness or their levity will allow it 
to retain and enjoy what it associates with those 
blessed words? It is certain that after ihey 
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part the children must belong to one or other, 
that they cannot be a common possession. It 
is pretty certain that when new ties are formed, 
the children who were born of the old one will 
no longer be regarded with complacency, but 
will be thought of as an unwelcome burden 
coming down from a hated past. But suppose 
them to be the dearest of earthly beings to the 
one parent who has been left them by the 
Divorce Court, then who is to compensate them, 
I wonder, for all that the other ought to be ? 
It does make a difference, I think, to the bring- 
ing up of every child, whether one element has 
been wanting to the home, of the two which 
ought to make it complete, the element of 
strength, or the element of tenderness. But 
you will say that if the home was a wretched 
one, the children will be better without it. 
And this brings me to the third of the losses 
which follow, if wedlock be made terminable. 

How fares it with the home under such a law ? 
Is it more or less likely to be wretched if it be 
possible to break it up at any moment ? I 
know not how other people think of home, but 
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for myself the leading idea which it conveys to 
me is that of a place where two or more people 
live each for the happiness of the other, and 
trust to find their own in so doing. Wherever 
this condition obtains, there you have the 
essential element of home life. Now is this 
more or less likely to obtain if people know 
that they can part at any moment? One of 
the most important factors which make it up 
is that mutual adaptation of thought and habit 
which comes from the necessity of living together. 
I am only echoing, as you know, the words of a 
very eminent judge, when I say that there is 
many a happy home which might once have 
been a very unhappy one, and which has 
derived all the happiness which fills it from the 
sense entertained on both sides that each would 
do well to make the best of it, as it meant 
happiness or misery for life, and no third 
alternative was possible. 

Let me ch-aw out the thought in my own way. 
Mutual self-adaptation for the sake of mutual 
happiness is what constitutes the essence of the 
home ; the give-and-take in a thousand little 
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ways which cease under the force of deep 
affection to be feh as sacrifices at all. Now 
what becomes of all these in a union which is 
terminable at will as soon as it is felt to be dis- 
tasteful? Why bear each with the faults and 
failings of the other if you know that you can 
part altogether } Why take so much pains with 
your own faults if you do not know that unless 
you can get over them, one you love must be dis- 
tressed by them for life ? The closest bond of the 
happiest wedded lives lies in the help that each 
can give the other in living down what might 
lead to unhappiness. If married life is to be what 
it ought, each must turn the very failings of the 
other into material for deep common sympathy 
as they are struggled against in common by the 
two whom God has made one. Now the possi- 
bility of, and the very wish for such relations, 
turns simply on the lifelong character of the 
union. 

This is but one of innumerable ways in which 
home must cease to be home when the tie that 
holds it together is made terminable. Let it stand 
for a specimen of the whole, and we find that 
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with the inviolability of marriage all that makes 
it what it is must be forfeited. Make marriage, 
then, a terminable contract, and you take the 
meaning and the beauty out of those watch- 
words of all that is noble — home, husband and 
wife, and, child. 

And then what follows for society ? That 
follows which has followed in every country 
where the fount of domestic virtue has been 
poisoned : the degradation of individual life, and 
the extinction of national greatness. 

From which things may God in His good- 
ness deliver the Church and people of England ! 



THE END. 
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THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS, 
THE COLOSSIANS, and PHILEMON. With Introductions 
and Notes, and an Essay on the Traces of Foreign Elements in the 
Theology of these Epistles. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. ys. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL AND MODERN LIFE ; with a Preface 
on a Recent Phase of Deism. Second Edition. To which is 
added, Morality according to the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper ; 
or. Three Discourses on the Names, 'Eucharist,' 'Sacrifice,' and 
* Communion. ' Extra fcap. 8vo. dr. 

WARNINGS AGAINST SUPERSTITION. In Four 
Sermons for the Day. Extra fcap. 8vo. zs. 6d. 
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DAVIES (Rev. J. l..)'-<:<mtinued. 

THE CHRISTIAN CALLING. Sermons. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 6j. 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

** The chief aim of these discourses is to shew the inevitable shortcomings 
of the philosophical theories of the day^ when they seek to establish governing 

principles of mere morality without reference to revealed religion 

There is original thought in the volume^ with incisive arguments y — while 
Mr. Davies is always ready to strike hard at the weak points in the argu- 
ments of opponents who are nothing if not logical^ and whose writings he 
has carefully studied." — Times. 

Diggle.— GODLINESS AND MANLINESS. A MisceUany 
' of Brief Papers touching the Relation of Religion to Life. By 
John W. Diggle, M.A., Vicar of Mossley Hifi, Liverpool; late 
Lecturer and Post-master of Merton College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo. dr. 

** Readers . . . may readily appreciate his reverence of spirit, his 
thoughtjulness, and the frequent beauty of his style." — Scottish Leader. 
" The work is pervaded by a spirit of the broadest catholicity and the 
tenderest respect for the opinions of others. . . . In style, Mr. Digglis 
work is eminently distinguished Jor its perspicuousness and vigour. While 
entirely and peculiarly an individual style, with all the charm of indivi- 
duality, it approaches perhaps most nearly to that of Emerson. It is 
always clear, often elegant. The diction is forceful and choice, and many 
of its phrases are epigramm^ic. , . . From a literary point of view the 
author is to be congratulated on the excellence of his work. The book is 
one which will be read^ with plecmire and interest not only by those whose 
sympathies are in union with the topics treated of, but by all who have a 
nice appreciation of cultured, scholarly, and grcueful effort" — Liverpool 
Mercury. 

Donaldson — ^THE APOSTOLICAL FATHERS: a Critical 
Account of their Genuine Writings and of their Doctrines. By 
James Donaldson, LL.D. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Drummond.— INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
THEOLOGY. By James Drummond, LL.D., Professor of 
Theology in Manchester New College, London. Crown 8vo. $s, 
** This book does precisely what is promised by its title, and does it, we 
should say, very well. It is a guide-book, if the metaphor may be cdlowed, 
to the theological region. . . It is enough to say that Professor Drummond 
possesses in an eminent degree the virtues — cardinal virtues, /or any one 
who would deed with this subject — of lucidity and order, and that he has 
all the breeuUh of view and power of sympathy needed by one whose 
business it is, as far at least as this occctsion is concerned, not to tecuh others 
a particular theology, but to tmch them Itow they may become theologians " 
— Spectator. 
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Eadie. — Works by John Eadie, D.D., LL.D., late Professor 
of Biblical Literature in the Theological Seminary of the United 
Presbjrterian Church : 

THE ENGLISH BIBLE. An External and Critical History 
of the various English Translations of Scripture, with Remarks on the 
Need of Revising the English New Testament. 2 vols. 8vo. 2&f. 
^^Accurate^ scholarly ^ full of completest sympathy with the translators 
and their worky and marvellously interesting,^^ — Literary Churchman. 
*• The work is a very valuable one. It is the result of vast labour^ 
sound scholarships and large erudition,''^ — British Quarterly Review. 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS. 
A Commentary on the Greek Text Edited by the Rev. W. 
Young, M.A., with a Preface by the Rev. Professor Cairns, 
D.D. 8vo. I2J. 

Ecce Homo. A Survey of the Life and Work of 
Jesus Christ. Nineteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 
**A very original and remarkable book^ full of striking thought and 
delicate perception; a book which has realised with wonderful vigour (^nd 
freshness the historical magnitude of Chrises work, and which here and 
there gives us readings of the finest kind of the probdble motive of His indi- 
vidual words and actions." — Spectator. ** The best and most established 
believer will find it adding some fresh buttresses to his faith" — Literary 
Churchman. *^If ive have not misunderstood him, we have before us a 
writer who has a right to claim deference from those who think deepest 
and know most" — Guardian. 

Ellerton.— THE HOLIEST MANHOOD AND ITS LES- 
SONS FOR BUSY LIVES. Sermons preached in Barnes Church. 
By John Ellerton, M. A., Rector of Barnes. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

Elliot.— THE STATE AND THE CHURCH. By Hon. 
Arthur Elliot, M.P. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, {English Citizen 
Series.) 

Faith and Conduct: An Essay on Verifiable 
Religion. Crown Svo. 7^. 6d. 
•* This book, we should fudge, is the product of a miftd cU once earnest 
and well informed. The author, who is anonymous, writes with a very 
serious appreciation of the need of an intelligent study of the great problems 
of religion, and he insists, by his own example, upon the duty of the 
educated Anglican layman to face these problems," — Oxford Review. 

Farrar. — Works by the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, late Head 
Master of Marlborough College : 

THE FALL OF MAN, AND OTHER SERMONS. 
Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. (}s. 

Ability, eloquence, scholarship, and practical usefulness, are in these 
Serniom combined in a very unusual degree. " — British Quarterly Review. 
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PARRAR {'DT.)~-€OHtiKued. 

THE WITNESS OF HISTORY TO CHRIST. Being 
the HulseanLectures for 1870. Seventh Edition. Cm. 8vo. 

The following are the subjects of the Five Lectures: (i) The Ante" 
cedent Credibility of the Miraculous, (2) The Adequacy of the Gospel 
Records, (3) The Victories of Christianity, (4) Christianity and the 
Individual, (5) Christianity and the Race, The subjects of the four 
Appendices are : {a) The Diversity of Christian Evidences, {p) Confucius^ 
{c) Buddha, {d) Comte, 

SEEKERS AFTER GOD. The Lives of Seneca, Epictetus, 

and Marcus Aurelius. Eleventh Edition. Crown Svo. 6s, 
"A very interesting and valuable booh." — Saturday Review. 

THE SILENCE AND VOICES OF GOD: University 
and other Sermons. Seventh Edition. Crown Svo. 6s, 

" They are marked by great ability, by an honesty which does not hesi- 
tate to acknowledge difficulties, and by an earnestness which commands 
respect."— V?^ Mall Gazette. 

" IN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH.'' Sermons on Prac- 
tical Subjects, preached at Marlborough College from 187 1 — 76. 
Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. qj. 
**All Dr. Farrar^s peculiar charm of style is apparent here, all that 
care and subtleness of analysis, and an even-added distinctness and clear- 
ness of moral teaching, which is what every kind of sermon wants, and 
especially a sermon to boys." — Literary Churchman. 

ETERNAL HOPE. Five Sermons preached in Westminster 
Abbey, in 1876. With Preface, Notes, etc. Contents : (i) 
What Heaven is, (2) Is Life Worth Living? (3) * Hell,' What it 
is not, (4) Are there few that be saved? (5) Earthly and Future 
Consequences of Sin. Twenty-sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo. dr. 

SAINTLY WORKERS. Lenten Lectures delivered in St. 
Andrew's, Holbom, March and April, 1878. Third Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6^. 

EPHPHATHA ; or the Amelioration of the World. Sermons 
preached at Westminster Abbey. With Two Sermons at St. 
Margaret's, Westminster, on the Opening of Parliament. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

MERCY AND JUDGMENT. A Few Last Words on 
Christian Eschatology, with reference to Dr. Pusey's ** What is of 
Faith ? " Second Edition. Crown 8vo. lOf. 6d. 
This volume contains a further developfnent of the doctrines propounded 
in Canon Farrar^s former work, * Eternal Hope,' dealing in full with 
the objections that have been raised to the validity of those doctrines. It is, 
therefore, an indispensable companion to the previous volume. 

THE MESSAGES OF THE BOOKS. Bemg Discourses 
and Notes on the Books of the New Testament Second Edition. 
8vo. 14J. 

" Dr, Farrar's * Messages of the Books ' is a series oj thirty discourses 
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actually dflvvered in the pulpily one on each of the books of the New Testa- 
ment^ with general introductions on the Gospels^ on the form of the New 
Testament Epistles^ and on the thirteen Epistles of St. Paul. . . . Those 
who know Dr. Farrar will not be surprised at the wealth of his materials 
and the powerwith which he uses them. Few scholarsyhowever well-informed^ 
can read this book without learning something from it," — Guardian. 

THE HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION. Being the 
Bampton Lectures, 1885. Demy 8vo. i6s. 

SERMONS AND ADDRESSES DELIVERED IN 
AMERICA. With an Introduction by Phillips Brooks, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d. • 
** The sermons y of which fourteen are here gvven^ preached by Dr, 
Farrar in Canadian and American pulpits^ are marked by all the glowing 
eloquence^ literary gracCy and fearless utterance which have made his dis- 
courses tn Westminster Abbey famous. The facty however y that he was 
preaching on American soil lends a freshness and colour at times to these 
discourses, which invests them with peculiar interest. " — Literary World. 

Fellowship : Letters Addressed to my Sister 
Mourners. New Edition, with additional Letters. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 3J. 6d. 

Fiske.— MAN'S DESTINY. Viewed in the Light of his 
Origin. By John Fiske, M.A., LL.B., formerly Lecturer on 
. Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 3X. 6d. 
** IVe have seldom read more strong condemnutions of atheism. Amidst 
much of the pessimistic literature of the time this work comes with a cheering 
voice. The author has great hope for the future. Strife and sortow shall 
disappear. Peace and love shall reign supreme. These are the views put 
forward in a book which may be read with interest by those embarassed or 
pained with modern problems.*'* — Methodist Times. 

Forbes — THE VOICE OF GOD IN THE PSALMS. By 
Granville H. Forbes, Rector of Broughton. Cm. 8vo. 6j. 6</. 

Fowlc— A NEW ANALOGY BETWEEN REVEALED 
RELIGION AND THE COURSE AND CONSTITUTION 
OF NATURE. By the Rev. T. W. Fowle, Rector of Islip, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

Eraser.— SERMONS. By the Right Rev. James Fraser, 
D.D., Second Bishop of Manchester. In 2 vols. I. University 
and other Sermons. II. Parochial and other Sermons. Edited 
by the Rev. John W. Diggle, M.A., Author of "Godliness 
and Manliness." Crown 8vo. 6j. each. 

The selection is well made and shews the best characteristics of the man 
as well as the preacher." — Cambridge Review. ** They are emphatically 
among the sermons in which the preacher * being dead yet speaketh ' ; and 
the preacher is one with whom it is good to be." — Oxford Review. "ZV. 
Eraser's books merit a place of honour in every theological library. " — 
Literary World. 
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Fraser — Hughes.— JAMES FRASER, Second Bishop 
OF Manchester. A Memoir (i 818—1885). By Thomas 
Hughes, Q.C. With a Portrait. New and Cheaper.^Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6^. 

** Whoever desires to study the character of a brave^ earnest ^ God-fearing 
man who was^ in the highest sense of the word^ useful in his generation^ 
should read the life of James Fraser as it is told in Judge Hughes* 
admirable volume" — Athenaeum. 

Freeman.— DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOW- 
MENT. What are they? By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Regius Professor of Modem History in the University of 
Oxford. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. is. 
It is an admirable example of that historical treatment of political 
questions which is ever the most instructive^ and which is likely to build uf 
a school of Liberalism at once patient and progressive. .... Meanwhile 
the issues are too serious to be settled by guesswork and the baseless 
assertions of the Liberation lecturers. They and politicians of every shade 
will approach the discussion with clearer minds after reading Professor 
Freeman* s pamphlet y — Oxford Magazine. , 

Gaskoin.— CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF BIBLE 
STORIES. By Mrs. Herman Gaskoin. Edited, with Preface, 
by the Rev. Canon Maclear, D.D. 

Part I.— Old Testament. i8mo. i^. 
Part II. — New Testament. i8mo. is. 
Part III. — ITie Apostles. i8mo. is, 
** This very careful and welUwritten work is as good an introduction to 
Biblical History as we remember to have come across, " — Educational Times. 

Greek Testament.— THE NE^W TESTAMENT IN 
THE ORIGINAL GREEK. The Text Revised by B. F. 
Westcott, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peter- 
borough, and F. J. A. Hort, D.D., Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge : late Fellows 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. each. Vol. I. Text Vol. II. Introduction and 
Appendix. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK, 
FOR SCHOOLS. The Text revised by Brooke Foss West- 
cott, D.D., and Fenton John Anthony Hort, D.D. i2mo, 
cloth. 4J. 6d. i8mo, roan, red edges, 5^. 6d. 

SCHOOL READINGS IN THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Being the Outline of the Life of our Lord as given by St. Mark, 
with additions from the Text of the other Evangelists. Arranged 
and Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by the Rev. 
A. Calvert, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 4s, 6d. 
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GREEK TESTAMENT-^cw»/M«^. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Being the Greek Text 
as revised by Drs. Westcott and HORT. With Explanatory 
Notes by T. E. Page, M.A., Assistant Master at the Charterhouse, 
and formerly Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Fcap. 
8vo. 4J. 6d, 

** We regret that we have not time or space to examine in more detail this 
admirable little book. It contains^ in the briefest space^ all that can 
be needed for the adequate understanding of the text, at least for the 
ordinary student, and even the accomplished scholar could twt fail to gain 
something from glancing at the masterly way in which Mr. Page handles 
the most vexed passages of this difficult —Cambridge Review. 

Hamilton.— ABOVE AND AROUND ; Thoughts on 
God and Man. By John Hamilton, Author of "llioughts 
on Truth and Error." i2mo. 2s. 6d. 

Hardwick. — ^Works by the Ven. Archdeacon Hardwick : 

CHRIST AND OTHER MASTERS. A Historical Inquiry 
into some of flie Chief Parallelisms and Contrasts between Christ- 
ianity and the Religious Systems of the Ancient World. New 
Edition, revised, and a Prefatory Memoir by the Rev. Francis 
Procter, M.A. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. los, 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Middle 
Age. From Gregory the Great to the Excommunication of Luther. 
Edited by William Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modem 
History in the University of Oxford. With Four Maps constructed 
for this work by A. Keith Johnston. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo. los. 6d. 

^*As a Manual for the student of ecclesiastical history in the Middh 
Ages, we know no English work which can be compared to Mr. Hardwick^ s 
book. " — Guardian. 

A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING 
THE REFORMATION. Ninth Edition, revised by Professor 
Stubbs. Crown 8vo. los. (>d. 
This volume is intended as a sequel and companion to the 'History 
of the Christian Church during the Middle Age.' 

Hare. — ^Works by the late Archdeacon Hare : 

THE VICTORY OF FAITH. By Julius Charles 
Hare, M.A., late Archdeacon of Lewes. Edited by Prof. 
Plumptre. With Introductory Notices by the late Prof. Maurice 
and the late Dean Stanley. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

THE MISSION OF THE COMFORTER. With Notes. 
New Edition, edited by Prof. E. H. Plumptre. Crown 8vo. 
^s. 6d, 
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Harper — THE METAPHYSICS OF THE SCHOOL. By 
Thomas Harper, S.J. In 5 vols. Vols. I. and II., 8vo. \%s. each. 
Vol. III. Part 1. I2J. 

If the Clergy of either communion in this country could be brought 
to study Father Ilarpet^s book, %ue should augur well for a sounder the- 
ology even in the wxt generation."— ChuTch. Quarterly Review. 

Harris.— SERMONS. By the late GEORGE Collyer 
Harris, Prebendary of Exeter, and Vicar of St. Luke*s, Torquay. 
With Memoir by Charlotte M. Yonge, and Portrait. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 6^. 

^iarwood.— FROM WITHIN. By George Harwood, 

Author of ** Disestablishment," "The Coming Democracy," etc. 
Crown 8vo. 6^". 

If Mr. Harwood' s volume cannot be pi'onounced unconditionally and 
unquestionably a very good book^ it can most certainly be said to be a book 
full of good things . . . The thinking is clear, philosophical, stimulating, 
and the severity of the argument is relieved by passages of great beauty. — 
British Weekly. this great task it must be confessed that he pos- 

sesses several important qualifications. He is gifted with an unusual 
facility of expression. His style is limpid, though often coloured with 
poetic fancy .... His discussion of the questions of the existence of evil, 
and the immortality of the soul, are characterised by unusual freshness and 
originality. Mr. Harwood carefully avoids the manner and the termino- 
logy of the schools, and he has contrived to write a book on the greatest of 
all subjects which may be read with unflagging interest from cover to cover 
even by persons who are not skilled in philosophical and theological 
discussion. " — Literary World. 

Hervey.— THE GENEALOGIES OF OUR LORD AND 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, as contained in the Gospels of 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, reconciled with each other, and shewn 
to be in harmony with the true Chronology of the Times. By Lord 
Arthur Hervey, Bishop of Bath and Wells. 8vo. icw. 6</. 

Hort.— TWO DISSERTATIONS. I. On monofenhs eE02 

in Scripture and Tradition. II. On the ** Constantinopolitan" 
Creed and other Eastern Creeds of the Fourth Century. By F. J. A. 
Hort, D.D., Fellow and Divinity Lecturer of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 8vo. 7^". 6^. 

Howson — BEFORE THE TABLE. An Inquiry, Historical 
and Theological, into the True Meaning of the Consecration 
Rubric in the Communion Service of the Church of England. 
By the Very Rev. J. S. HowsoN, D.D., late Dean of Chester. 
With an Appendix and Supplement containing Papers by the 
Ri^t Rev. the Bishop of St. Andrews and 3ie Rev. R. W. 
Kennion, M.A. 8vo. is.td. 
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Hughes.— THE MANLINESS of CHRIST. By Thomas 
Hughes, Author of * * Tom Brown's School Days. " Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 4J. 6d. 
* *//e has given to the world a volume^ which so truly ^ and in some places so 

picturesquely and strikingly^ represents the life of our Lordy that we can 

only express the hope thcU it may find its way into the hands of thousands 

of English working men,** — Spectator. 

lUingworth. — SERMONS preached in a College ChapeL 
With an Appendix. By J. R. Illingworth, M.A., Fellow of 
Jesus College, and Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

" Tliese sermons have a rare intensity and reality of tone. , , , Itis full 
of strength^ and we should be glad to induce any one to read it*'* — 
Spectator. 

Imitatione Christi, Libri IV. — Printed in Borders after 
Holbein, Diirer, and other old Masters, containing Dances of 
Death, Acts of Mercy, Emblems, etc. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, fj. dd, 

Jacob.— BUILDING IN SILENCE, and other Ser- 
mons. By J. A. Jacob, M.A., Minister of St. Thomas's, Pad- 
dington. Extra fcap. Svo. dr. 

James.— SCHOOL IDEALS. Sermons preached in the 
Chapel of Rossall School. By Herbert A. James, B.D., kte 
Head Master, Dean of St. Asaph. Crown Svo. dr. 

The Dean of St. Asaph lays down in his preface three principles which 
have guided him in preaching to boys at Rossall the Sermons of which a 
selection is here published, i. That the sermons shall deal with the 
problems of school morality with which every schoolmaster is familiar. 
2, That they shall be as interesting as possible. 3. That they shall be 
adapted to the varied capacities of his congregation, parts of each sermon 
being necessarily over the heads of the younger boys but much also within 
the grasp of all, 

Jeans.— HAILEYBURY CHAPEL AND OTHER SER- 
MONS. By the Rev. G. E. Jeans, M.A., Fellow of Hertford 
College. Fcap. Svo. 3^. 6d, 

** To the private schoolmaster, too, who is anxious to get wholesome and 
pleasant religious teaching for his pupils on Sunday evenings, this little 
volume wUl be very acceptable. We especially like the tone and teaching 
embodied in the sermon which deals with * The Libeiiy of an English 
School,* and all disciples of * Tom Brown * will be glad to get such fresh 
and honest teaching as that embodied tn another sermon called * Sursum 
Corda, * ** — Schoolmaster. 
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Jellett— THE ELDER SON, AND OTHER SERMONS. 
Preached before the University of Dublin by John Jellett, D.D., 
formerly President of the Royal Irish Academy. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

** The present volume contains a selection from sermons preached by the 
author before the University of Dublin during a long series of years. They 
are not arranged in chronological order^ but partially with regard to their 
subject-matter,^^ — Extract from Author's Preface. 

Jennings and Lowe.— THE PSALMS, with Introduc- 
tions and Critical Notes. By A. C. Jennings, M. A., Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Tyrwhitt Scholar, Crosse Scholar, Hebrew 
University Prizeman, and Fry Scholar of St. John's College, 
Carus and Scholefield Prizeman, Vicar of Whittlesford, Cambs. ; 
assisted in parts by W. H. Lowe, M, A., Hebrew Lecturer and late 
Scholar of Christ's Coll^, Cambridge, and Tyrwhitt Scholar. 
In 2 vols. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. lar. 6^. each. 

Kay.— A COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL'S TWO 
EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. Greek Text, with 
Commentary, by the late Rev. W. Kay, D.D., Rector of Great 
Leghs, Essex, and Hon. Canon of St. Albans ; formerly Principal 
of Bishop's College, Calcutta ; and Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 9^". 

Kellogg.— THE LIGHT OF ASIA AND THE LIGHT 

OF THE WORLD. A Comparison of the Legend, the Doctrine, 
and the Ethics of the Buddha with the Story, the Doctrine, and 
the Ethics of Christ. By S. H. Kellogg, D.D., Professor in the 
Western Theological Seminary, Alleghany, Pa., U.S. A, Eleven 
years Missionary to India, Corresponding Member of the American 
Oriental Society, Author of "A Grammar of the Hindi Language 
and Dialects," &c. Crown 8vo. 7/. 6//. 

**Z>r. Kellogg has undertaken a somewhat thankless^ and yet a very 
necessary work, and he has done it thoroughly and well. . . Dr. Kellogg 
sets to work to find out, by a process of critical sifting, what the points of 
likeness really are which justify the hypothesis that one story borrowed from 
the other, and then discusses the question whether Christianity borrowed 
from Buddhism, or the reverse.** — Guardian. 

Kernal and the Husk, The.— LETTERS ON SPIRI- 
TUAL CHRISTIANITY. By the Author of PhUochristus" 
and "Onesimus." Crown 8vo. 5^. 

This book is dedicated to the doubters of this generation and the believers 
of the next. " This remarkable book may be regarded as a natural com- 
pUment of the author's previous works * Fhilochristus* and * Onesimus.* 
It is one of the most noteworthy productions of English theology. ^ No 
candid reculer, of whatever school of thought, can rise from its perusal 
without being equally interested and equally instructed.** — Academy. 
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Killen.— THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By W. D. 
Killen, D.D., President of Assembly's Coll^, Belfast, and 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History. Two vols. 8vo. 25^. 
** Those who have the leisure will do well to read these two volumes. 

They are full of interest^ and are the result of great research ^ — Spectator. 

Kingsley. — Works by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, M.A., 
late Rector of Eversley, and Canon of Westminster : 

THE WATER OF LIFE, and Other Sermons. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE PENTATEUCH ; and David. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

GOOD NEWS OF GOD. 12th Edition. Cm. 8vo. dr. 

SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 6th Edition. Cr.Svo. 6^. 

VILLAGE AND TOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

SERMONS on NATIONAL SUBJECTS, THE KING OF 
THE EARTH, and other Sermons. New Edition. Crn. 8vo. 6j. 

DISCIPLINE, AND other Sermons. 4th edit. Cr.Svo. dr. 

WESTMINSTER SERMONS. Preface. Sthedit. Cr.Svo. dr. 

OUT OF THE DEEP. Words for the Sorrowful. From 
the Writings of Charles Kingsley. Fourth Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6df. 

DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the Writings of 
Charles Kingsley. By his Wife. 2nd Edition. Cr. 8vo. dr. 

** Tliis little volume is a birthday book of a unique kind. , . , It bears 
on every page the stamp of Kingsley" s genius ^ his frank-hearted hatred of 
wrong, and his whole-souled allegiance to truth and duty" — Pall Mail 
Gazette. ** With all this evidence of loving care we have no fault to find. 
It speaks of reverent desire to enshrine the ' best thoughts of him who has 
gone in the best way. " — Spectator. 

FROM DEATH TO LIFE. Fragments of Teaching to a 
Village Congregation. With Letters on the **Life After Death." 
By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, Rector of Eversley. Edited by 
his Wife. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d, 
** The volume J though mainly composed of extracts^ gives a clear idea of 
Kingsley^ s thoughts on After-life, thoughts which were indicated in some 
of his novels, but which he never completely developed. They are imbued 
with a deep Christian spirit, and the style is lucid and simple, retaining 
ail the qualities which the reader expects from the author. The problem 
of the Life after Death has aroused many speculations ; none can be more 
interesting and attractive than those of Kingsley, " — Morning Post * * The 
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volume will be welcomed by many who have learned to care deeply for and 
love the noble man who worked so hard and well on behalf of all anxious 
souls that came in his way, . , . All who revere the memory of the good 
Rector 0/ Eversley, will be thankful to read the earnest words which he 
wrote and uttered concerning this subject ''Death and Life.*" — Literary 
World. 

Kuenen— Wicksteed.— AN HISTORICO-CRITICO IN- 
QUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN AND COMPOSITION OF 
THE HEXATEUCH (PENTATEUCH AND BOOK OF 
JOSHUA). By A. Kuenen, Professor of Theology at Leiden. 
Translated from the Dutch, with the assistance of ie Author, by 
Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 8vo. 14J. 

Kynaston.— SERMONS PREACHED IN THE COL- 
LEGE CHAPEL, CHELTENHAM, during the First Year 
of his Office. By the Rev. Herbert Kynaston, M.A., Princi- 
pal of Cheltenham College. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Lightfoot. — Works by Rt. Rev. J. B. LiGHTFOOT, D.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D., Bishop of Durham : 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. A Re- 
vised Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. Ninth 
Edition, revised. 8vo. 12s. 
While the Author* s object has been to make this commentary generally 
complete^ he has paid special attention to everything relating to St. Paul's 
personal history and his intercourse with the Apostles and Church of the 
Circumcision, as it is this feature in the Epistle to the Galatians which 
has given it an overwhelming interest in recent theological controversy, 
** There is no commentator at once of sounder judgment and more liberal 
than Dr. Lightfoot.** — Spectator. 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. A 
Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. Ninth 
Edition, revised. 8vo. I2s. 
*^No commentary in the English language can be compared with it in 
regard to fulness of information, exact scholarship, and laboured attempts 
to settle everything about the epistle on a solid foundation. " — Athenaeum. 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND 
TO PHILEMON. A Revised Text with Introduction, Notes, etc. 
Eighth Edition, revised. 8vo. \2s. 

It bears marks of continued and extended reading and research, and 
0/ ampler materials at command. Indeed, it leaves nothing to be desired 
by those who seek to study thoroughly the epistles contained in it, and to do 
so with all known advantages presented in sufficient detail and in conve- 
nient form," — Guardian. 

ST. CLEMENT OF ROME. An Appendix containing the 
newly discovered portions of the two Epistles to the Corinthians, 
with Introductions, Noles, and a i nuhslalionof the whuk. bvo 8.?.6</. 
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LIGHTFOOT {'Dx.)-conHHued. 

PRIMARY CHARGE. Two Addresses delivered to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Durham, 1882. 8vo. 2s. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. St. Ignatius— St. 
Polycarp. Revised Texts with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, 
and Translations. 2 vols, in 3. Demy 8vo. 48^. 

** This is a work of that rare kind which gives the utmost satisfaction to 
the scholar and the theologian. There is no need to look beyond it for any 
information that pertains to its subject. The volume are exhaustive. 
Bishop Lightfoot appears to be a writer who * leaves nothing in his 
inkstand. ' " — Guardian. *^ It is characterised throughout by the admira- 
ble thoroughness with which Bishop Lightfoot does all his literary work, 
for I do not know any writer who inspires his readers with more just con- 
fidence that no work has been scamped, that on every question all the 
available evidence has been laid before them, and the arguments on both 
sidss fairly presented, " — Academy. 

A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF 
THE DIOCESE OF DURHAM, November, 25, 1886. 8yo. 2s. 

Lowe.— THE HEBREW STUDENT'S COMMENTARY 
ON ZECHARIAH, HEBREW AND LXX. With Excursus 
on Syllable-dividing, Metheg, Initial Dagesh, and Siman Rapheh. 
By W. H. Lowe, M.A., Hebrew Lecturer at Christ*s College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo. los. 6d. 

Maclaren — SERMONS PREACHED at MANCHESTER. 
By Alexander Maclaren. Tenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4f. 6d, 

These Sermons represent no special school, but deal with the broad prin- 
ciples of Christian truth, especially in their bearing on practical, every-day 
life, A few of the titles are: — ** The Stone of Stufnbling," ^*Love and 
Forgiveness," The Living Dead," Memory in Another World," 
** Faith in Christ," ''Love and Fear," " The Choice of Wisdom," " The 
Food of the World." 

A SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS. Seventh Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 4y. dd. 

The Spectator characterises them as ''vigorous in style, full of thought, 
rich in illustration, and in an unusual degree interesting. 

A THIRD SERIES OF SERMONS. Sixth Edition. Fcp. 
8vo. 45". dd. 

" Sermons more sober and yet m^re forcible, and with a certain wise and 
practical spirituality about them it would not be easy to find." — Spectator. 

WEEK-DAY EVENING ADDRESSES. Delivered in 
Manchester. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

THE SECRET OF POWER, and Other Sermons. 
Preached at Manchester. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4$". 6d. 
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Maclear. — ^Works by the Rev. Canon Maclear, D.D., Warden 
of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, late Head Master of Kingfs Collie 
School : 

A CLASS-BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
With Four Maps. New Edition. i8mo. 4f. 6d. 

**The present volume^^ says the Preface, forms a ClasS'Book oj Old 
Testament History from the Earliest Times to those of Ezra and Nehe' 
miah. In its preparation the most recent authorities have been consulted^ 
and wherever it has appeared useful. Notes have been subjoined illustra- 
tive of the Text, and, for the sake of more advanced students, references 
added to larger works. The Index has been so arranged as to form a 
concise Dictionary of the Persons and Pieces mentioned in the course of the 
Narrative.*^ The Maps, prepared by Stanford, materially add to the 
value and usefulness of the book. TTie British Quarterly Review calls it 
**a careful and elaborate, though brief compendium of all that modem 
research has done for the illustration of the Old Testament. We knew of 
no work which contains so much impQf^nt information in so small a 
compctss,** 

A CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 

Including the Connexion of the Old and New Testament New 

Edition. i8mo. 5^. 6d. 
The present volume forms a sequel to the Author's Class- Book of Old 
Testament History, and continues the narrative to the close of St. PauTs 
second imprisonment at Rome. The work is divided into three Books — 
/. The Connexion between the Old and New Testament. II. The 
Gospel History, III. The Apostolic History. In the Appendix are given 
Chronological Tables. The Clerical Journal says, ** It is not often that 
such an amount of useful and interesting matter on biblical subjects is 
found in so convenient and small a compass as in this well-arranged 
volume. " 

A CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. New and Cheaper Edition. i8mo. 
is.ed. 

The present work is intended as a sequel to the two preceding books, 
^* Like them, it is furnished with notes and references to larger works, 
and it is hoped that it may be found, especially in the higher forms of our 
Public Schools, to supply a suitable manual of instruction in the chief 
doctrines bf our Church, and a useful help in the preparation of Can- 
didates for Confirmation.^^ The Literary Churchman says, **Itis indeed 
the work of a scholar and divine, and as such, though extremely simple, it 
is also extremely instructive. There are few clergy who would not find 
it useful in preparing Candidates for Confirmation; and there are not a 
few who would find it useful to themselves as well. " 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofs for 
Junior Classes and Schools. New E^tion. i8mo. 6d. 
This is an epitome of the larger Class-book, meant for junior students 
and elementary classes. The book has been carefully condensed, so as to 
contain clearly and fully the most important part of the contents of the 
larger book. 
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MACLEAR {jyt.y^ontiniud, 

A SHILLING-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
New Edition. i8mo. 

This Manual bears the same relation to the larger Old Testament His- 
tory^ that the book just mentioned does to the larger work on the Catechism, 
It consists of Ten Books, divided into short chapters^ and subdivided into 
sections, each section treating of a single episode in the history, the title of 
which is given in bold type, 

A SHILLING-BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
New Edition. i8mo. 

A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMA- 
TION AND FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and Devo- 
tions. New Edition. 32mo. 2s, 
This is an enlarged and improved edition of *The Order of Confirma- 
tion.' To it have been added the Communion Office, with Notes and 
Explanations, together with a brief form of Self Examination and De- 
votions selected from the works of Cosin, Ken, Wilson, and others. 

THE 9RDER OF CONFIRMATION, with Prayers and 
Devotions. New Edition. 32mo. dd, 

THE FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and Devotions 
for the Newly Confirmed. New Edition. 32mo. dd, 

THE HOUR OF SORROW ; or, The Order for the Burial 
of the Dead. With Prayers and Hymns. 32mo. 2s, 

APOSTLES OF MEDIAEVAL EUROPE. Cr. 8vo. 4^.6^/. 

** J/r. Maclear will have done a great work if his admirable little volume 
shall help to break up the dense ignorance which is still prevailing among 
people at large." — Literary Churchman. 

THE EVIDENTIAL VALUE OF THE HOLY EU- 
CHARIST. Being the Boyle Lectures for 1879— 1880, delivered 
in the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. ' Crown 8vo. 6s. 
*' There is much that is striking in this volume, . . This valuable book. 
Dr. Maclear enters very carefully into Chrisfs prophesies of his own 
suffering and death. , . , All this Dr. Maclear ptUs in a very clear and 
forcible way." — Spectator. 

Macmillan. — ^Works by the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, LL.D., 
F.R. S.E. (For other works by the same Author, see Catalogue 
OF Travels and Scientific Catalogue.) 

TWO WORLDS ARE OURS. Third Edition. Globe 
8vo. 6j. 

THE TRUE VINE ; or, the Analogies of our Lord's 
Allegory. Fifth Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

The Nonconformist says — **// abounds in exquisite bits of description, 
and in striking facts clearly stated. " The British Quarterly says — * * Readers 
and preachers who are unscientific will find many of his illustrations as 
valuable as they are beautiful, " 
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MACMILLAN (Dr. Viyxzh)— continued. 

BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE. Fifteenth Edition. 
Globe 8vo. 6s, 

»In this volume the author has endeavoured to shew that the teaching of 
Nature and the teaching of the Bible are directed to the same great end ; 
that the Bible contains the spiritual truths which are necessary to make us 
wise unto salvation^ and the objects and scenes of Nature are the pictures 
by which these truths are illustrated. He has made the world more 
beautiful to us, and unsealed our ears to voices of praise and messages of 
lave that might otherwise have been unheard. — British Quarterly Review. 
**Z>r. Macmillan has produced a book which may be fitly described as 
one of the happiest efforts for enlisting physical science in the direct service 
of religion.^'' — Guardian. 

THE SABBATH OF THE FIELDS. A Sequel to 'Bible 
Teachings in Nature. * Fifth Edition. Globe 8vo. dr. 

** This volume, like all Dr. Macmillan^ s productions, is very delight- 
ful reading, and of a special kind. Imagination, natural science, and 
religious instruction are blended together in a very charming' way. '^^ — 
British Quarterly Review. 

THE MINISTRY OF NATURE. Seventh Edition. Globe 
8vo. df. 

** Whether the reader agree or not with his conclusions, he will ac- 
knowledge he is in the presence of an original and thoughtful writer.** — 
Pall Mall Gazette. ** There is no class of educated men and women that 
will not profit by these essays. ** — Standard. 

THE MARRIAGE IN CANA OF GALILEE. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

THE OLIVE LEAF. Globe 8vo. dr. 

Mahaffy.-'THE DECAY OF MODERN PREACHING. 
By Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., D.D., Fellow of Trinity Collie, 
Dublin. Crown 8vo. 3^. (>d. 

Clever and sensible in most of its criticisms and suggestions,** — 
Saturday Review. An excellent book.** — Church of England Pulpit. 
** Thoroughly worth reading.** — Scotsman. 

Materialism: Ancient and Modem. By a late Fellow 

of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

Maurice.— Life of FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 
Chiefly told in his own Letters. Edited by his Son, Frederick 
Maurice. With Two Portraits. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 36^. 
Fourth and Popular Edition. 4th Thousand. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. i6s, 
** This book is one of profound interest, and, both from the fresh light 
which it throws upon certain aspects of the religious history of England, 
and from the fresh means which it affords us of understanding a singularly 
beautiful character, it is cordially to be welcomed. . . . It is impossible to 
rise from the readings of these volumes without a feeling of increased respect 
and indeed of reverence for tluir subject, " — Times. 
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Maurice. — Works by the late Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy m the University of Cambridge : 

Tlu Spectator says — Few of those of our own generation whose names 
will live in English history or literature have exerted so profound. and so 
permanent an influence as Mr, Maurice.*^ 

THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST; or, Hints to a Quaker 

RESPECTING THE PRINCIPLES, CONSTITUTION, AND ORDI- 
NANCES OF THE Catholic Church. Third Edition. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. I2J. 

LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE, or Book of the 
Revelation of St. John the Divine. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. dr. 

THE UNITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. A Synop- 
sis of the First Three Gospels, and of the Epistles of St James, 
St Jude, St. Peter, and St. Paul. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
Crown 8va izr. 

THE PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Seventh and Cheaper Edit Cr. Svo. \s,(id. 
The Nineteen Discourses contained in this volume were preached in the 
chapel of Lincoln* s Inn during the year 1 851. 

THE PROPHETS AND KINGS OF THE OLD TES- 
TAMENT. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6x. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 
A Series of Lectures on the Gospel of St Luke. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. dr. 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. A Series of Discourses. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

77te Literary Churchman thus speaks of this volume: Thorough 
honesty^ reverence^ and deep thought pervade the ivorky which is every 
way solid and philosophical^ as well as theological, and abounding with 
suggestions which the patient stucUnt may draw out more at length for 
himself:* 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. A Series of Lectures 
on Christian Ethics. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Cr. Svo. dr. 

These Lectures on Christian Ethics were delivered to the students of the 
Working MerCs College, Great Ormond Street, London, on a series of 
Sunday mornings, 

EXPOSITORY SERMONS ON THE PRAYER-BOOK. 
The Prayer-book considered especially in reference to the Romish 
System ; and the Lord's Prayer. Crown Svo. dr. 
After an Introductory Sermon, Mr. Maurice goes over the various parts 
of the Church Service, expounds in eighteen Sermons their intention and 
Hgnificance, and shews how appropriate they are as expressions of the 
deepest longings and wants of all classes of men. 
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MAURICE (Rev. F. H .)--contintud. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Fourth Edition, with new 
Preface. Crown 8vo. dr. 

" The bookf*^ says Mr. Maurice, expresses thoughts which have been 
working in my mind for years; the method of it has not been adopted 
carelessly; even the composition has undergone freqtient revision."*^ 

THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE DEDUCED FROM 
THE SCRIPTURES. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD, AND THEIR 
RELATIONS TO CHRISTIANITY. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo. 4r. dd, 

ON THE SABBATH DAY ; the Character of the Warrior, 
and on the Interpretation of History. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE LORD'S PRAYER, THE CREED, AND THE 
COMMANDMENTS. A Manual for Parents and Schoolmasters. 
To which is added the Order of the Scriptures. i8mo, cloth 
limp. IS, 

SOCIAL MORALITY. Twenty-one Lectures delivered in 
the University of Cambridge. Third and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

DIALOGUES ON FAMILY WORSHIP. Cr. 8vo. 4^.6^. 

THE CONSCIENCE: Lectures on Casuistry, delivered in the 
University of Cambridge. 3rd and cheaper Edition. Cr.Svo. 4^.6^. 

The Saturday Review says: ** We rise from the perusal of these lec- 
tures with a detestation of all that is selfish and mean, and with a living 
impression that there is such a thing as goodness after all."*^ 

LEARNING AND WORKING. Six Lectures delivered 
in Willis's Rooms, London, in June and July, 1854. — THE 
RELIGION OF ROME, and its Influence on Modem Civilisa- 
tion. Four Lectures delivered in the Philosophical Institution of 
Edinburgh, in December, 1854. Crown 8vo. 4r. dd. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN COUNTRY CHURCHES. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. ds. 

Earnest, practical, and extremely simple."** — Literary Churchman. 
** Good specimens of his simple and earnest eloquence. The Gospel inci' 
dents are realized with a vividness which we can well believe m^e the 
common people hear him gladly. Moreover, they are sermons which must 
have done the hearers good. " — ^John Bull. 

Milligan. — Works by the Rev. Professor Milligan, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of 
Aberdeen : 

THE RESURRECTION OF OUR LORD. The Croat 
Lecture for 1879—80. New and Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8vo. ^s. 
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MILLIQAN {'9xQi.)-'Continued, 

THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. Being the Baird 
Lecture, 1885. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7^. dd, 

" The Bible student will find special value in Dr. MUligan^s careful 
analysis of the structure and the plan of the book bejore us. " — Literary 
World. * * The booh is a valuable addition to biblical criticism. " — Spectator. 

Moorhouse. — JACOB. Three Sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge in Lent, 1870. By James Moorhouse, 
M. A., Bishop of Manchester. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

Natural Religion.— By the Author of "Ecce Homo." 
Second Edition. Fourth Thousand, with New Preface. 8vo. 9^". 
** This is one of those rare things in our modem literaiure^a really 
speculative book ; and the speculation^ whatever else we may think of it^ is 
both ingenious and serious. It is work in the region not of dogmas or 
controversies, but of ideas. — Pall Mall Gazette. ** The Tvider problem of 
the present day is dealt with here with more originality^ and at least as 
much forcCf as the narrower one was in * Ecce Homo * ; // may be even 
thought that the steps taken here towards a solution are oj more solid and 
permanent value.''* — Academy. 

O'Brien. — PRAYER. Five Sermons preached in the Chapel 
of Trinity College, Dublin. By James Thomas O'Brien, D.D., 
late Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin. 8vo. 6j. 

Palgrave. — HYMNS. By Francis Turner Palgrave. 
Third Edition, enlarged. i8mo. is. 6d. 
This is a collection of twenty original Hymns, which the Literary 
Churchman speaks of as **so choice, so perfect, and so refined, — so tender 
in feeling, and so scholarly in expression." 

Pattison. — Works by Mark Pati'ISON, late Rector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford: 
MEMOIRS. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Zs. 6d, 
** No Oxford man can read this volume without the keenest interest ; no 
historian of the University but must be thankful for its glimpses of the 
period which changed the shrine, and stronghold, and model at once of 
immoveable Conservatism into one of the most unstable phenomena of an 
unstable age .... Perhaps, indeed, he wets the last specimen of one kind 
of great scholar thai this generation, and not a few generations to come, 
will see. " — Saturday Review. 

SERMONS. Crown Svo. 6s. 

** These are sermons to make men think seriously and feel their way, and 
to brace and invigorate those who feel they want a tonic or a keener air." — 
Times. ** They embody a consistent whole of opinion as far as it goes, 
and they offer so many occasions for comment and totich incidentally on 
such varitd and interesting questions in theology, philosophy, history, and 
practical politics, that to deal with them in the limits of a single notice 
would be as presumptuous as it is impossible. .... This scanty book, a 
small part of him who was much, is in itself, and compared to others, 
truly great, and great enough to live." — Academy. 
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Paul of Tarsus. An Inquiry into the Times and the Gospel 
of the Apostle of the Gentiles. By a Graduate. 8vo. ioj. 6^. 
*^ No thoughtful reader will rise from its perusal without a real and 
lasting profit to himself, and a sense of permanent addition 1$ the cause 
of truth."— Staxidard. 

Philochristus.— MEMOIRS OF A DISCIPLE OF THE 
LORD. Third Edition. 8vo. I2x. 

** The winning beauty of this book and the fascinating power with 
which the subject of it appeals to all English minds will secure for it 
many readers'^ — Contemporary Review. 

Picton.— THE MYSTERY of MATTER ; and other Essays. 
By J. Allanson Picton, Author of *New Theories and the 
Old Faith.' Cheaper Edition. With New Preface. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

Plumptre — MOVEMENTS in RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge, Lent Term, 
1879. By E. H. Plumptre, D.D., Professor of Divinity, King's 
Collie, London, Prebendary of St. Paul's, etc. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. dd. 

Potter.— THE RELATION of ETHICS TO RELIGION. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study of Christianity. By Robert 
Potter, M.A., Lecturer on Christian Evidences in Trinity Col- 
lege, Melbourne ; Examiner in Logic and Philosophy in the 
University of Melbourne; Canon of St. Paul's, Melbourne. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Procter.— A HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER : With a Rationale of its Offices. By Francis Procter, 
M.A. Seventeenth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
los, 6d. 

The Athenaeum says: **The origin of every part of the Prayer-book 
has been diligently investigated, — and there are few questions or facts con- 
nected with it which are not either sufficiently explained, or so referred to 
that persons interested m^y work out the truth for themselves, " 

Procter and Maclean— AN ELEMENTARY INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
Re-arranged and Supplemented by an Explanation of the Morning 
and Evening Prayer and the Litany. By F. Procter, M. A., and 
Canon Maclear, D.D. New Edition. Enlarged by the addition 
of the Communion Service and the Baptismal and Confirmation 
Offices. i8mo. 2J. (>d. 

The Literary Churchman characterises it as by far the completest 
and most satisfactory book of its kind we know. We wish it were in 
the hands of every schoolboy and every schoolmaster in the kint^dom,^^ 
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Psalter (Golden Treasury). — The Student's Edition. 

Being an Edition of the Psalms of David chronologically arranged 
with briefer Notes. Second Edition. i8mo. 3j. 6d. 
The aim of this edition is simply to put the reader as far as possible in 
possession of the plain meaning of the writer, It is a gem^ the Non- 
conformist says, 

Rays of Sunlight for Dark Days. A Book of Selec- 
tions for the Suffering. With a Preface by C. J. Vaughan, D.D. 
i8mo. New Edition. 3x. 6</. 
Dr. Vaughan says in the Preface^ after speaking of the general run of 
Books of Comfort for Mourners: '*It is because I think that the little 
volume now offered to the Christian sufferer is one of greater wisdom and 
of deeper experience, that I have readily consented to the request tfiat I 
•mould introduce it by a few words of Preface.^^ Ttu book consists of a 
ttriet of very brief extracts from a great variety of autJiors, in prose and 
poetry , suited to tlu m^ny moods of a mourning or suffering mind. 

Reasonable Faith, A. Short Religious Essays for the 
Times. By "Three Friends." Third Edition. Cm. 8vo. \s. 
^^Here is built up an eloquent vindication of reverent freedom of thought 
in regard to dogmatic theology which is deserving of the attention of all 
who venture to think upon the subfect.*^ — Scotsman. 

Rendall. — Works by the Rev. Frederic Rendall, A.M., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and late Assistant 
Master of Harrow School : 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS IN GREEK AND 
ENGLISH. With Critical and Explanatory Notes. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

" To say of t fie critical and explanatory notes, by which the text is illus- 
trated, tfiat they are largely original is but tfu slightest part of the praise 
to which they are entitled. They are manifestly the work of a ripe and 
judicious scholar, and in almost evety case are highly suggestive .... 
The work is, taking it as a whole, judicious, scholarly, and to a large 
extent original.^* — Scotsman. 

THE THEOLOGY OF THE HEBREW CHRISTIANS. 
Crown 8vo. $s. 

** J^r, Rendall in this volume follows out certain lines of thougfit started 
by him in his useful and scholar-like commentary on the Epistle to tfu 
Hebrews, . , , He has gathered and grouped the various items of 
information bearing on his subject with much ingenuity, and brings out 
his results clearly and brightly,^* — Guardian. 

Reynolds.— NOTES OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. A 
Selection of Sermons by Henry Robert Reynolds, B.A., 
President of Cheshunt Collie, and Fellow of University CoU^e, 
LfOndon. Crown 8vo. ^s, Sd. 
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Robinson.— MAN IN THE IMAGE OF GOD ; and other 
Sermons preached in the Chapel of the Magdalen, Streatham, 
1874—76. By H. G. Robinson, M.A., late Prebendary of York. 
Crown 8vo. *js, 6d. 

Rushbrooke.— SYN OPT ICON : An Exposition of the 
Common Matter of the Synoptic Gospels. By W. G. Rushbrooke, 
M. L., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Printed in colours. 
In Six Parts and Appendices. 4to. Part I. y.' 6d, Parts II. and 
III. 7J. Parts IV. V. and VI. With Indices. loj. 6d, Ap- 
pendices, loj. 6d.j or the complete work, in one vol. cloth, 35/. 

Salmon. — Works by the Rev. George Salmon, D.D., Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and Chancellor of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral : 

GNOSTICISM AND AGNOSTICISM, and other SER- 
MONS. Crown Svo. ^s, 6d. 

" The name of Dr, Salmon is of European reputaiion, and the weight 
it carries is all the greater because this reputation was originally gained in 
another field of labour. Dr, Salmon^ s works have for many years been 
the standard treatises for advanced students in somt of the highest branches 
of modem mathematical science .... Apart from the authority which his 
name commands, the tone of his argument exhibits the best aspects of 
scientific thought, Tkoo or three volumes of sermons, which he had pre 
viously published, were conspicuous examples of the introduction of this 

scientific tone into theological discussion There is nothing startling 

or even attractive about the opening methods of address ; btU before you are 
aware of it you are convinced of some solemn truth of theology or religion. 
We hope Dr, Salmon will be encouraged to give us some more of these 
sermons, for they are eminently calculated to influence and convince 
thoughtful minds at the present day,''* — Quarterly Review. 

NON-MIRACULOUS CHRISTIANITY, and other 
SERMONS. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6j. 

SchaflF.— A COMPANION TO THE GREEK TESTA- 
MENT AND THE ENGLISH VERSION. By Phillip 
ScHAFF, D.D., President of the American Committee of Revision. 
With Facsimile Illustrations of MSS. and Standard Editions of the 
New Testament. Crown Svo. 12s, 

Scotch Sermons, 1880. — By Principal Caird ; Rev. J. 

Cunningham, D.D. ; Rev. D. J. Ferguson, B.D. ; Professor 

Wm. Knight, LL.D. ; Rev. W. Mackintosh, D.D. ; Rev. 

W. L. M*Farlan; Rev. Allan Menzies, B.D. ; Rev. T. 

NicoLL; Rev. T. Rain, M.A. ; Rev. A. Semple, B.D. ; Rev. 

J. Stevenson ; Rev. Patrick Stevenson ; Rev. R. H. Story, 

D.D. Third Edition. Svo. lOf. 6d. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says: ** The publication of a volume of Scotch 
Sermons, contributed by members of the Established Church, seems likely 
to cause as much commotion in that body as * Essays and Reviews * did 
in the Church of England.'^ 
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Selborae. — Works by RouNDELL, Earl of Selborne. 

THE BOOK OF PRAISE : From the Best English Hymn 
Writers. Selected and arranged by Earl Selborne. With 
Vignette by T. WooLNER, R. A. New Edition. iSmo. ^,6d. 

It has been the Editor^ s desire and aim to adhere strictly^ in all cases in 
which it could be ascertained^ to the genuine uncorrupted text of the authors 
themselves. The names of the authors and date of composition of the 
hymnSf when kjunvn^ are affixed^ while notes are added to the volume, 
giving further details. The Hymns are arranged according to subjects. 
* * There is not room for two opinions as to the value of the *Book of Praise. * " 
— Guardian. ''^Approaches as nearly as one can conceive to perfection." 
— Nonconformist 

BOOK OF PRAISE HYMNAL. See end of this Catalogue. 

A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
AGAINST DISESTABLISHMENT. With an Introductory 
Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. Fourth and 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

This is a book that will command the attention of all who are interested 
in the subject from whatever point of view. In the Introductory Letter to 
Mr. Gladstone lord Selborne examines minutely the present condition of 
the relations between Church and State in other civilised countries. The 
whole question oj Disestablishment is then treated systtmaticallv in its legal, 
religious, and practical aspects under three main heads : ( i ) The Church 
arid its Establishment ; (2) Church Endowments ; (3) The Adversaries 
and their Case. Friends and foes of the Church of England will alike 
turn with attentive interest to the Earl of Selborne s new book. To say 
thai the argument advanced in this important treatise is Tveighty, judicious, 
temperate, learned, and cogent is only to say that it is the work of Lord 
Selborne. It will fortify the friends of the Church in the convictions they 
entertain, and it will also compel its adversaries to revise many of their 
arguments and to re-consider their whole position. For this reason the 
publication of this volume at this present juncture is singularly opportune." 
— Times. 

THE PRESENT POSITION AND FUTURE PROS- 
PECTS OF THE CHURCH IN WALES. An Address de- 
livered to the Students of St. David's College, Lampeter, in the 
presence of the four Bishops of the Principality, Oct. 28th, 1887. 
8vo. \d. 

ANCIENT FACTS AND FICTIONS CONCERNING 
CHURCHES AND TITHES. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d. 

** // is a little to be regretted that Lord Selborne has given to this work 
the title; * Ancient Facts and Fictions concerning Churches and Tithes. * 
This description does not do complete justice to his labours ; their import- 
ance and value are not denoted . . . Should great questions of ecclesiastical 
history and law ever again come before the courts, they are likely to be dis' 
cussed, if only in consequetice of these volumes, with more precision and 
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accurate knowledge than was shewn in cases to which we need not more 
particularly refer .... Such is the nature and character of this little 
volume^ — unpretending^ learned^ accurate^ painstaking, impartial. It is 
a valuable, almost necessary, supplement to Lord Selborne^s previous work. 
It will be an aid to tJie ecclesiastical historian ; and, not to its least merit, 
it shews how a scrupulous mind prepares itself for engaging in a 
momentous controversy.^^ — Times. 

Sermons out of Church. By the Author of "John 
Halifax, Gentleman." New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

Speaking of this volume the Reviewers remark: ** We have read this 
book with no small pleasure. The author is well entitled to speak on 
many of the questions she has raised here. In many ways her book is 
timely." — British Quarterly Review. " We may fairly advise young 
housekeepers especially diligently to study the pages devoted to the Servant 
question — but called * My Brother's Keeper^ — a simple^ practical^ wise 
treatise on a difficult subject. " — Spectator. 

Service.— Works by the Rev. John Service, D.D., late 
Minister of Inch : 

SALVATION HERE AND HEREAFTER. Sermons 
and Essays. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6^". 

** We have enjoyed to-day a rare plecLsure, having just closed a volume 
of sermons which rings true metal from title-page to finis, and proves that 
another and very powerful recruit hcts been added to that small band of 
ministers of the Gospel who are not only abreast of the religious thought 
of their time, but have faith enough and courage enough to handle the 
questions which are the most critical, and stir men's minds most deeply, 
with frankness and thoroughness.''* — Spectator. 

SERMONS. With Prefatory Notice and Portrait. Crown 
8vo. 6j. 

** The reader not already acquainted with Dr. Services writings will 
be surprised here to find some very different from what he is wont to assO' 
date with the pulpit discourses of the Church of Scotland. There is much 
earnestness and thoughtfulness in Dr. Service's Sermons." — Academy. 

PRAYERS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. Crn. Svo. 4r. 6//. 

No one will read these prayers without being struck by the spirit of 
reverential piety which is displayed in every page. The style is chaste and 
beautiful. What work the publishers have had to do is done admirably. " 
— Glasgow Herald. 

Smith (R. Payne).— PROPHECY A PREPARATION 
FOR CHRIST. Eight Lectures preached before the University 
of Oxford. Being the Hampton Lectures for 1869. By R. Payne 
Smith, D.D,, Dean of Canterbuiy. Second and Chester Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

3 
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Smith (R. T.).— MAN'S KNOWLEDGE OF MAN AND 
OF GOD. Being the Donellan Lectures for 1885. By R. T. 
Smith, Vicar of St. Bartholomew's and Canon of St. Patrick's, 
Dublin. Crown 8vo. 6^. 
The subject treated of in this work is dealt with under the following 
heads: (i) Inti oduction ; (2) Self- Knowledge ; (3) Knowledge of Man ; 
(4) We know God through Self- Knowledge ; (5) We know God in Nature 
and Man; (6) God Revealed, ** This is a thoughtful book and reflects 
much credit on its author as a metaphysician and ethical scholar, .... 
We consider this book^ so far as it may succeed in gaining the ear of the 
educated public^ will be acknowledged a helpful contribution to Mental 
Dublin Evening Mail. 

Stanley.— Works by the Very Rev. A. P. Stanley, D.D., late 
Dean of Westminster ; 

THE ATHANASIAN CREED, with a Preface on the 
General Recommendations of the Ritual Commission. Crown 
8vo. 2S, 

*^Dr. Stanley puts with admirable force the objections which may be 
made to the Creed ; equally admirable, we think^ is his statement of its 
advantages, " — Spectator. 

THE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. Sermons preached 
in Westminster Abbey. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

ADDRESSES AND SERMONS AT ST. ANDREWS 
in 1872, 1875 and 1876. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

ADDRESS AND SERMONS. Delivered during a Visit 
to the United States and Canada, in 1878. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

** The great value of this little volume is that it represents what Dean 
Stanley thought and said under other conditions than those which here 
prevail^ and beneath influences more conducive to the development of liberal 
theology than the shadow of an ancient English abbey. To all those who 
desire to know the length and breadth and depth and height of a Broad 
Churchman^ s mind we cominend this book," — Academy. 

Steel.— SERMONS PREACHED in the CHAPEL OF 
HARROW SCHOOL and ELSEWHERE. By the late Rev. 
T. H. Steel, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Memoir by Prof. 
Nettleship. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d, 

Stewart and Tait.— THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE ; or, 
Physical Speculations on a Future State. By Balfour Stewart, 
F.R.S., LL.D., and Professor P. G. Tait. Fourteenth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. df. 

most remarkable and most interesting volume, which, probably 

more than any that has appeared in modern times, will affect religious 
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thought on many momentom questions — insensibly it may be, but very 
largely and very beneficially.''^ — Church Quarterly. ** This book is one 
which well deserves the attention of thoughtful and religious readers . . . 
It is a perfectly saje enquiry^ on scientific grounds, into the possibilities of 
a future existence,^^ — Guardian. 

Stubbs.— VILLAGE POLITICS. Addresses and Sermons 
on the Labour Question. By Rev. Charles William Stubbs, 
M.A., Vicar of Granborough, Bucks. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

" The sermons in this book are all worth reading . . , . . They are full 
of warm sympathy for the labourers and sound practical advice to all 
classes concerned in the struggle. " — Guardian. 

Tait. — Works by Archibald Campbell, late Archbishop of 
Canterbury : 

THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. Seven Addresses delivered to the Clergy and Church- 
wardens of his Diocese, as his Charge, at his Primary Visitation, 
1872. Third Edition. 8vo. 3^. dd, 

SOME THOUGHTS ON THE DUTIES OF THE ES- 
TABLISHED CHURCH OF ENGLAND as a National 
Church. Seven Addresses delivered at his Second Visitation. 
8vo. 4J. dd. 

THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. Its Catholicity; 
its Conflict with the Atheist; its Conflict with the Deist; its 
Conflict with the Rationalist ; its Dogmatic Teaching ; .Practical 
Councils for its Work ; its Cathedrals. Constituting the Charge 
delivered at his Third Quadrennial Visitation, A.D. 1&80. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6</. 

Taylor.— THE RESTORATION OF BELIEF. New and 
Revised Edition. By Isaac Taylor, Esq. Crown 8vo. %s. 6d. 

Temple. — Works by the Right Rev. F. Temple, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of London : 

SERMONS PREACHED IN THE CHAPEL OF RUGBY 
SCHOOL. Third and Cheaper Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4?. 6d, 

This volume contains thirty five Sermons on topics more or less inti- 
mately connected with every-day life. The following are a Jew of the 
subjects discoursed upon: — *^Love and Dutyf^ **Coming to Christ;*^ 
''Great Men;'' ''Faith;" "Doubts;'' "Scruples;" " Original Sin ;" 
"Friendship;" "Helping Others;" "The Discipline of Temptation;" 
"Strength a Duty;'^ "Worldliness;" "III Temper;" "The Burial of 
the Past," 
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TBMPLB {J>T.)-coHtinued. 

A SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS PREACHED IN 
THE CHAPEL OF RUGBY SCHOOL. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. ts. 
This Second Series of forty-two brief pointed^ practiced Sermons^ on 
topics intimately connected with the every-day life of young and old^ will be 
acceptable to all who are acquainted with the First Series. The following 
are a few of the subjects treated of: — Disobedience^^"* '•^ Almsgiving ^ 
" The Unkfurwn Guidance of God,'' ''Apathy one of our Trials,' ''High 
Aims in iMiders," "Doing our Best," " The Use of KnmvUdge," "Use ^ 
of Observances," "Martha and Mary," "John the Baptist," "Severity 
before Mercy," "Even Mistakes Punished," "Morality and Rdigion" 
"Children," "Action the Test of Spiritual Life," "Self Respect," "Too 
Late," " The Tercentenary." 

A THIRD SERIES OF SERMONS PREACHED IN 
RUGBY SCHOOL CHAPEL IN 1867— 1869. Fourth Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
This Third Series of Bishop Temples Rugby Sermons, contains thirty-six 
brief discourses, incltiding the " Good-by^' sermon preached on his leaving 
Rugby to enter on the office he now holds. 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION AND 
SCIENCE. Eight Lectures preached before the University of 
Oxford in the year 1884, on the Foundation of the late Rev. John 
Bampton, M. A. , Canon of Salisbury. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. ds. 

" The great merit and peculiar opportuneness of the book consists in ^s 
skilful adaptation to the needs of the time . . . We conclude by expressing 
a hope that Dr. Temple's book will be widely read, and by repeating our 
opinion that over and above the speculative interest oj the topics he dis- 
cusses he has given to those who care to make a study of it a powerful and 
effective antidote against the operation of those microbes which are now 
threatening us with intellectual cholera."— Spectator. 

Thring.— THOUGHTS ON LIFE-SCIENCE. By Rev. 
Edward Thring, M.A. Second Edition, enlarged and revised. 
Crown 8vo. ^js. 6d. 

Thrupp.—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY AND 
USE OF THE PSALMS. By the Rev. J. F. Thrupp, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
8vo. 2Ss. 

Trench.— THE HULSEAN LECTURES, 1845-1846. By 
Chbnevix Trench, D.D., sometime Archbishop of Dublin. 
Fifth Edition, revised. 8vo. Js. 6d. 
This volume consists of Sixteen Sermons, eight being on " The Fitness 

of Holy Scripture for unfolding the Spiritual Life of Men," the others 

on " Christ, the Desire of all Nations ; or, the unconscious Prophecies 

of Heathendom" 
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Tulloch.— THE CHRIST OF THE GOSPELS AND 
THE CHRIST OF MODERN CRITICISM. Lectures on 
M. Renan's **Vie de Jesus." By John Tulloch, D.D., late 
Principal of the College of St. Mary, in the University of St. 
Andrews. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4J. dd. 

Vaughan.— Works by the Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan, D.D., 
Dean of LlandafF and Master of the Temple : 

CHRIST SATISFYING THE INSTINCTS OF HU- 
MANITY. Eight Lectures delivered in the Temple Church. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6^. 
** We are convinced that there are congregations^ in number unmistakably 
increasing^ to whom such Essays as these^ pill of thought and learning, 
are infinitely more beneficial^ for they are more acceptable, than the recog' 
nised type of sermons. —John Bull. 

THE BOOK AND THE LIFE, and other Sermons, preached 
before the University of Cambridge. 3rd edit. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

TWELVE DISCOURSES on SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
WITH THE LITURGY and WORSHIP of the CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

WORDS FROM THE GOSPELS. A Second Selection 
of Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Doncaster. Third 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
The Nonconformist characterises these Sermons as ^* of practical earnest' 
ness, of a thoughtfulness that penetrates the common conditions and eX' 
periences of life, and brings the ttuths and examples of Scripture to bear 
on them with singular force, and of a style that owes its real elegance to 
the simplicity and directness which have fine culture for their roots J** 

LIFE'S WORK AND GOD'S DISCIPLINE. Three 
Sermons. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. zs. 6d. 

THE WHOLESOME WORDS OF JESUS CHRIST. 
Four Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge in 
November, i860. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. "^s. 6d. 
Dr. Vaughan uses the word Wholesome** here in its literal and 
original sense, the sense in which St. Paul uses it, cls meaning healthy, 
sound, conducing to right living ; and in these Sermons he points out 
and illustrates several of the wholesonte" characteristics of the Gospd, 
— the Words of Christ. The John Bull says this volume is ** replete with 
all the author's well-known vigour of thought and richness of expression ** 

FOES OF FAITH. Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in November, 1868. Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. 3J. (>d. 

The **Foes of Faith** preached against in these Four Sermons are: — 
/. ''Unreality:* IL ''Indolence,** III. "Irreverence,** IV. "Incon- 
sistency. " 
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LECTURES ON THE EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIANS. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

Each Lecture is prefaced by a literal translation from the Greek of 
the paragraph which forms its subject^ contains first a minute explanation 
of the pcLssage on which it is based^ and then a practical application oj 
the verse or clause selected as its text. 

LECTURES ON THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. lor. 6d. 

In this edition of these Lectures^ the literal translations of the passages 
expounded will be found interwoven in the body of the Lectures themselves. 

Dr. Vaughan^s Sermons the Spectator says^ ^^are the most prac- 
tical discourses on the Apocalypse with which we are acquainted.^^ Pre- 
fixed is a Synopsis of the Book of Revelation, and appended is an Index 
of passages illustrating the language of the Book. 

EPIPHANY, LENT, AND EASTER. A Selection of 
Expository Sermons. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. \os. 6d. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. For English Readers. 
Part I., containing the First Epistle to the Thessalonians. 
Second Edition. 8vo. is. 6d. 
It is the object of this work to enable English readers, unacquainted 
with Greek, to enter with intelligence into the meaning, connexion, and 
phraseology of the writings of the great Apostle. 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. The Greek 
Text, with English Notes. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6^/. 

The Guardian says of the work: ^^For educated young men his com- 
mentary seems to fill a gap hitherto unfilled. . . . Asa whole, Dr. Vaughan 
appears to us to have given to the world a valuable book of original and 
careful and earnest thought bestowed on the accomplishment of a work 
which will be of much service and which is much needed.^' 

THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST DAYS. 
Series I. The Church of Jerusalem. Third Edition. 
„ IL The Church of the Gentiles. Third Edition. 
„ m. The Church of the World. Third Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 4r. 6d. each. 
The British Quarterly says : ** These Sermons are worthy of all praise, 
and are models of pulpit teaching. " 

COUNSELS for YOUNG STUDENTS. Three Sermons 
preached before the University of Cambridge at the Opening of 
the Academical Year 1870-71. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

NOTES FOR LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION, 
with suitable Prayers. Fourteenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

ADDRESSES TO YOUNG CLERGYMEN, delivered at 
Salisbury in September and October, 1875. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4?. 6d. 
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VAUQHAN [-Dr.)— continued, 

THE TWO GREAT TEMPTATIONS,— the Temptation 
of Man, and the Temptation of Christ. Lectures delivered in 
the Temple Church, Lent 187a. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 3^". 6d, 

HEROES OF FAITH: Lectures on Hebrews xi. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

THE YOUNG LIFE EQUIPPING ITSELF FOR GOD'S 
SERVICE : Sermons before the University of Cambridge. Sixth 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^-. 6d. 

MEMORIALS OF HARROW SUNDAYS. A Selection 
of Sermons preached m the Chapel of Harrow School. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. loj. 6d, 

NINE SERMONS IN HARROW SCHOOL CHAPEL 
(1849). Fcap. 8vo. 5 J. 

"MY SON, GIVE ME THINE HEART;" Sermons 
preached before the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 1876 
—78. Fcap. 8vo. Ss, 

REST AWHILE : Addresses to Toilers in the Ministry. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

TEMPLE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. los, 6d. 

This volume contains a selection of the Sermons preached by Dr, 
Vaughan in the Temple Church during the twelve years that he has held 
the dignity of Master. 

AUTHORISED OR REVISED? Sermons on some of the 
Texts in which the Revised Version differs from the Authorised. 
Crown 8vo. 7^. dd, 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. With 
Translation, Paraphrase, and Notes for English Readers. Crown 
8v6. 

" The plan of the body of the work is simple enough. The Dearies 
English translation is on the left-hand page^ facing the Greek text on the 
opposite one {the basis of the latter being Westcott and Horfs text). Then 
there are ample notes on nearly every verse, explanatory and critical, 
intended for the English reader. These notes have evidently been prepared 
with great care . . . We consider this treatise not only scholar -like in 
execution — whidh it necessarily would be — but sound in its doctrine and 
clear itrits expositions,^^ — English Churchman. 

LESSONS OF THE CROSS AND PASSION ; WORDS 
FROM THE CROSS ; THE REIGN OF SIN ; THE LORD'S 
PRAYER. Four Courses of Lent Lectures. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. lar. 6d. 
This volume contains four courses of Lent lectures which were originally 
issued in separcUe volumes. 
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Vaughan (E.T.)--SOME REASONS OF OUR CHRIS- 
TIAN HOPE. Hulsean Lectures for 1875. By E. T. Vaughan, 
M.A., Rector of Harpenden. Crown 8vo. dr. 6^. 

Vaughan (D. J.)— THE PRESENT TRIAL OF FAITH. 
Sermons preached in St. Martin's Church, Leicester. By Canon 
Vaughan; of Leicester. Crown 8vo. 

Venn.— ON SOME OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
BELIEF, Scientific and Religious. Being the Hulsean Lectures 
for 1869. By the Rev. J. Venn, M. A. 8vo. 6j. (yd. 
These discourses are intended to illustrate, explain, and work out into 

sonie of their consequences, certain characteristics by which the attainment 

of religious belief is prominently distinguished from the attainment of 

belief upon most other subjects, 

Warington.— THE WEEK OF CREATION ; or, The 
Cosmogony of Genesis considered in its Relation to Modem Sci- 
ence. By George Warington, Author of "The Historic 
Character of the Pentateuch vindicated. " Crown 8vo. 4r. 6^/. 

Welby- Gregory .—LINKS AND CLUES. By the Hon, 
Lady Welby-Gregory. Second Edition, revised, with Notes, 
Additions, and Appendix. Crown 8vo. ds. 
^* It is a long time since we have read a book so full of the life of a true 
spiritual mind. . . . Indeed, it is not so much a book to read through, as 
to read and return to as you do to the Bible itself, from which its whole 
significance is derived, in passages suited to the chief interest and difficulties 
of the moment. .... We cannot too cordially recommend a book which 
awakens the spirit, as hardly any book of the last few years has awakened 
it, to the real meaning of the Christian life. " — Spectator. 

Welldon.— A VOLUME OF SERMONS. By the Rev. 
J. E. C. Welldon, M.A., Head Master of Harrow. Crown 8vo. 

[In the Press. 

Westcott. — Works by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., 
R^us Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge; 
Canon of Westminster : 
The London Quarterly, speaking 0/ Dr. IVestcott, says : *^To a learn- 
ing and accuracy which command respect and confidence, he unites what 
are not always to be found in union with these qualities, the no less valuable 
faculties of lucid arrangement and graceful and facile expression. " 

. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
GOSPELS. Sbcth Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
The author's chief object in this work has been to shew that there is 
a true mean between the idea of a formal harmonization of the Gospels 
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WESTCOTT & YiO-R-l—conHnued, 

F. J. A. HORT, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; late Fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. loj. (ui. each. 

Vol. I. Text. Vol. II. Introduction and Appendix. 

** The Greek Testament as printed by the two Professors must in future 
rank as one of the highest critical authorities amongst English scholars. " 
— Guardian. Itis probably the most important contribution to Biblical 
learning in our generation.^* — Saturday Review. ** The object in view is 
to present the original words of the New Testament as nearly as they can 
be determined at the present time^ to arrive at the texts of the autographs 
themselves so far as it is possible to obtain it by the help of existing materials 
.... We attach much excellence to this manual edition of the Greek Test- 
amentf because it is the best contribution which England has m^ide in 
modern times towards the production of a pure text . . . It bears on its 
face evidences of calm judgment and commendable candour. The student 
may avail himself of its atd with much confidence. The Introduction and 
Appendix specially deserve minute attention.** — Athenaeum. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT IN the ORIGINAL GREEK. 
An Edition for Schools. The Text revised by Profs. Westcott 
and HoRT. i2mo, cloth, \s. 6d. ; i8mo, roan, red edges, 5^. 6d, 
Messrs. Macmillan have conferred a favour on those students who 
habitually read the New Testament in the original. The type is excellent^ 
and by the use of paper which, though thin, is by no means transparent, 
some six hundred pages are compressed into a very portable volume. In 
the present edition the more important alternative readings are given at the 
foot of each page, while rejected readings are placed in an Appendix. The 
general explanation of the principles of criticism which are appended to the 
larger work is here reprinted, and is followed by a summary of the docu- 
mentary evidence from the text. The volume is completed by a list of quo- 
tations from the Old Testament, which in the text are printed in uncial 
characters.** — Saturday Review. 

Wickham.— WELLINGTON COLLEGE SERMONS. 

By the Rev. E. C. Wickham, M.A., Master, late Fellow of New 

College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
" The Master of Wellington College recLsons with his young hearers of 
industry, honesty, courtesy, justice, purity, of the secret and teward of 
duty, and of irreparable follies, and he speaks much to the point.** — St. 
James's Gazette. 

Wilbraham.— IN THE SERE AND YELLOW LEAF : 
Thoughts and Recollections for Old and Young. By Frances M. 
Wilbraham, Author of " Streets and Lanes of a City." With a 
Preface by the Bishop of Bedford. Globe 8vo. 3^. 6d. 
** Good sense and good feeling are conspicuous throughout the volume. 

There are just the touches of humour and pathos that are wanted, neither 

more nor less, and there is a very happy gift of illustration by anecdote 

and analogy." — Spectator. 
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Wilkins.— THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. An Essay, 
by A.S. Wilkins, M.A., Professor of Latin in Owens CoU^e, 
Manchester. Second Exlition. Crown 8vo. 3^. (>d, 
" It would be difficult to praise too highly the spirit y the burden^ the con- 
clusions ^ or the scholarly finish of this beautiful Essay, " — ^British Quarterly. 

Wilson (J. M.)— Works by J. M. WiLSON, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge, and Head Master of Clifton 
College : 

SERMONS PREACHED in CLIFTON COLLEGE 
CHAPEL, 1879— 1883. Crown 8vo. ds. 

** Mr, Wilson knows how to hit the blots of school life without monoto- 
nous harping and without letting himself degenerate into a pulpit scold. 
His secret is his reality; his hearers profess and call themselves Christians^ 
and it is the teacher's business to shew how the lowliest duties flow from the 
" sublimest truths, how the paltriest vices are incompatible with the loftiest 
profession. Mr. Wilson has further mastered the difficult art of being 
plain-spoken without being undignified, of being at once commonplace and 
elevated, practiced and spiritual. " — Saturday Review. 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. An Attempt to Treat some 
Religious Questions in a Scientific Spirit. Crown 8vo. 4^. 6d, 

** What strikes us most, in perusing or re-perusing these essays, is the 
sincerity and outspoken directness of the author. There is little of the 
metaphysical subtlety which charms and baffles us in Newman ; none of 
the artistic chiaroscuro which makes Stanley the most delightful of 
* litterateurs,* and the least satisfactory of theologians. In a certain sense, 
Mr. Wilson might be called the Colenso of our generation ; by which com- 
parison we mean that, though in their views and methods of inquiry the 
two men are poles asunder, there is in both the same determination to work 
out for themselves the religious problems of the day, and to submit alike to 
sceptics and believers their solution. However much readers may differ 
from Mr, Wilson* s conclusions all must admire the author's honesty and 
clear-headedness.''* — ^Journal of Education. 

Wilson.— THE BIBLE STUDENTS GUIDE to the more 
Correct Understanding of the English Translation of the Old Test- 
ament, by Reference to the Original Hebrew. By Wm. Wilson, 
D.D., Canon of Winchester. 2nd Edit, carefully revised. 4to. 25 j. 
The author believes that the present work is the nearest approach to 
a complete Concordance of every word in the original that has yet been 
made; and as a Concordance it may be found of great use to the Bible 
student, while at the same time it serves the important object of furnishing 
the means of comparing synonymous words and of eliciting their precise 
and distinctive meaning. The knowledge of the Hebrew language is not 
absoltUely necessary to the profitable use of the work. 

Wood.— -THE REGAL POWER OF THE CHURCH; 
OR, THE Fundamentals of the Canon Law. A Dissertation 
by the Rev. Edmund G. Wood, B.D., Emmanuel College, Vicar 
of St. Clement's, Cambridge. 8vo. 4r. dd. 
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Worship (The) of God and Fellowship among 

Men. Sermons on Public Worship. By the late Prof. Maurice, 
and others. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

Wright (W. Aldis).— THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK : A 
Glossary of Archaic Words and Phrases in the Authorised Version 
of the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer. By W. Aldis 
Wright, M. A., Fellow and Bursar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d, 
** It appears to be, indeed, a very complete dictionary or rather glossary 
of the archaic and obsolde words and phrases to be found in our English 
Bible, and the plan includes the Apocrypha and the Book of Common Prayer 
. . . Much pains also is laid out on grammatical analysis, " — Guardian. 

Yonge (Charlotte M.) — Works by Charlotte M. Yonge, 

Author of ** The Heir of Redclyffe 

SCRIPTURE READINGS FOR SCHOOLS AND FA- 
MILIES. 5 vols. Globe 8vo. \s. 6d. With Comments, 3J. 6d, each. 

I. Series. Genesis to Deuteronomy. III. Series. The Kings and Prophets. 
II. Series. From Joshua to Solomon. IV. Series. The Gospel Times. 
V. Series. Apostolic Times. 

Actual need has led the author to endeanjour to prepare a reading book 
convenient for study with children, containing the very words of the 
Bible, with only a few expedient omissions, arid arranged in Lessons of 
such length as by experience she has found to suit with children's ordinary 
power of accurate attentive interest. The verse form has been retained be- 
cause of its convenience for children reading in class, and as more re- 
sembling their Bibles ; but the poetical portions have been given in their 
lines. Professor Huxley at a meeting of the London School-board, par- 
ticularly mentioned the Selection made by Miss Yonge, as an example of 
how selections might be made for School reading, Her Comments are 
models of their kind," — Literary Churchman. 

THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. New 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** Young and old will be equally refreshed and taught by these pages, 
in which nothing is dull, and nothing is far-fetched." — Churchman. 

PIONEERS AND FOUNDERS ; or, Recent Workers in 
the Mission Field. With Frontispiece and Vignette Portrait of 
Bishop Heber. New Edition. Crown 8vo. Ss, 

The missionaries whose biographies are given, are — John Eliot, the 
Apostle of the Red Indians; David Brainerd, the Enthusiast; Christian 
F. Schwartz, the Councillor of Tanjore; Henry Martyn, the Scholar- 
Missionary; IVilliam Carey and Joshua Marshman, the Serampore Mis- 
sionaries; the Judson Family; the Bishops of Calcutta — Thomas 
Middleton, Reginald Heber, Daniel Wilson; Samuel Marsden, the Aus- 
tralian Chaplain and Friend of the Maori; John Williams, the Martyr 
of Erromango; Allen Gardener, the Sailor Martyr; Charles Frederick 
Mackenzie^ the Martyr of Zambesi. 
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Zechariah.— THE HEBREW STUDENT'S COMMEN- 
TARY ON ZECHARIAH, HEBREW, AND LXX. With 
Excursus on Syllable- Dividing, Metheg, Initial Dagesh, and Siman 
Rapheh. By W. H. Lowe, M.A., Hebrew Lecturer at Christ's 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. los. 6d. 

** T/iis is a useful and scholarly work. The notes are intended to in- 
clude the wants of comparative beginners in Hebrew, but they contain much 
also that will be of value to those who are more advanced ; they are always 
sound, and direct the students attention to just such points of importance 
as he is likely to overlook. The volume abounds with suggestions and 
cautions, for which every diligent reader of Hebrew will be grateful ; and 
those who desire to strengthen and increase their knowledge of the language 
cannot do better than peruse it attentively . . . Altos^ether we welcome Mr. 
Lowis volume as a real help to the study of Hebrew in this country.** — 
Academy. 



THE "BOOK OF PRAISE" HYMNAL, 



COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 

ROUNDELL, EARL SELBORNE. 

In the follouuing four forms : — 

A« Beautiftally printed in Boyal 82mo, limp oloth, price 6d. 

B. „ ^ „ Small 18mo, larger type, oloth limp, la. 

O. Same edition on fine paper, oloth, la. 6d. 

Also an edition with Music, selected, harmonized, and composed 
by the late JOHN HTTIiIiAH, in square ISmo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

TAe large acceptance which has been given to ** The Book of Praise*^ 
by all classes of Christian people encourages the Publishers in entertaining 
the hope that this Hymnal^ which is mainly selected from it, may be ex' 
tensively used in Congregations^ and in some degree at least meet the 
desires of those who seek uniformity in common worship as a means 
towards that unity which pious souls yearn after, and which our Lord 
prayed for in behalf of his Church. ** The office of a hymn is not to 
teach controversial Theology, but to give the voice of song to practical 
religion. No doubt, to do this it must embody sound doctrine; but it 
ought 'to do so, not after the manner of the schools, but with the breadth, 
freedom, and simplicity of the Fountain-head.*^ On this principle has 
Earl Selborne proceeded in the preparation of this book. 

The arrangement adopted is the following : — 

Part I. consists of Hymns arranged according to the subjects of the 
Creed— ''God the Creator," ''Christ Incarnate,'^ "Christ Crucified," 
"Christ Risen," "Christ Ascended," "Chrisfs Kingdom and Judg- 
ment," etc. 

Part II. comprises Hymns arranged according to the subjects of the 
Lor(ts Prayer. 

Part III. Hymns for natural and sacred seasons. 

There are 320 Hymns in all. 
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The Times says : " A magazine which has no rival in England." 

The Guardian says: "The volume of the English Illustrated Magazine for 
1886 — 87 is full of good matter in the way both of writine and drawing. . . . , The 
result is that the annual volume is equally interesting to those who read and to those 
who merely turn over the pages. It is a capital book for all tables and all times." 

The Schoolmaster says : ** We cannot speak too highly of the quality of the matter 
or the general ^cellence of the illustrations." 

The Journal 0/ Education says : "The English Illustrated Magazine for 1887 
b fully as good as the first volxjme for 1884, and higher praise we cannot award it. 
The letterpress is indeed better. In the current number there are some beautiful 
sketches 01 Westminster School." 

The Literary World says : |' It is unnecessary to enumerate more of the contents 
of the 832 pages, as we have said enough to shew that the volume provides literary 
and artistic entertainment of no mean order. He who invests in the work may rely 
upon getting his money's full worth." 



THE 

BnoHeb JUuatrateb /IDagasine 

1887. 

A Handsome Volume^ consisting of %yi closely printed pages y and con- 
taining nearly 400 Woodcut Illustrations of various sizes^ bound in 
extra clothy coloured ed^es^ price 8j. 



AMONG THE CHIEF CONTENTS OF THE VOLUBIE ARE THE 
FOLLOWING COMPLETE STORIES AND SERIALS: 



Mamo's Crucifix. By F. Marion 
Crawford. 

A Secret Inlxerltance. By B. L. 

Farjeon. 

Jacauetta. By the Author of "John 

Herring." 
Gerald. By Stanley J. Weyman. 



A Siege Baby^ By J. S. Winter. 
An Unknown Country. By the 

Author of "John Halifax, Gentle- 
man." With Illustrations by F. 
Noel Paton. 

Mies Falkland. By Clementina 
Black. 



And CONTRIBUTIONS by E. A. FREEMAN, GEORGE MEREDITH, 
MOWBRAY MORRIS, STANLEY J. WEYMAN, A. C. SWINBURNE, 
D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, GRANT ALLEN, WM. BEATTY-KINGSTON, 
WALTER ARMSTRONG. JAMES SIME, GEORGE DU MAURIER, 
OSCAR BROWNING, RICHARD JEFFERIES, and other well-known writers. 

With PICTURES by L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A., E. BURNE JONES, 
A.R.A., CLARA MONTALBA, DEWEY BATES, W. BISCOMBE GARDNER, 
GEORGE DU MAURIER, F. NOEL PATON, G. L. SEYMOUR, CLOUGH 
BROMLEY, DAVID MURRAY, A.R.S.A., HUGH THOMSON, and other 
Artists. 

Single numbers^ 6d, ; by post^ Sd. Yearly Subscription, including 
Double Number and postage, 8j. 



MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 



J. palmer, printer, CAMBRIDGE. 
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